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ipaSAN the coast of the Morea, and about 

twenty-five miles south-east of the 

island of Zante, there is a flat- 

topped, sandy headland, called— 
from its likeness to the shape of a fish’s tail 
—Cape Icthys. This headland forms the 
northern boundary of the Bay of Arcadia, 
and until a few months ago there clustered 
beneath it a group of small houses forming 
the village of Katakolo. Katakolo is the 


port of Pyrgos, a town situated eight miles 
off, and in the centre of the principal currant- 
growing district in Greece; but the earth- 
quake of last summer has, I believe, shaken 


the houses in both these places to the 
ground, and left them little better than mere 
heaps of ruin. 

For eight months in every twelve Kata- 
kolo is almost deserted. The raison d’étre 
of the place itself, as well as of the railway 
connecting it with Pyrgos, is the currant 
trade ; and between the months of June and 
September its harbour is alive with shipping, 
loading up with the crop of the season, and 
carrying it off to England, France, and 
America. 

It is by no means an easy place to get at ; 
but if the traveller is anxious to visit Olympia 
there is no better route than to go to Zante 
by the ordinary weekly steamers, and when 
there to hire one of those small trading craft, 
common to all Greek waters, to take him 
over to Katakolo. Once at Katakolo it is 
‘simple enough- to get to Pyrgos, whence a 
drive of about twenty miles will take him 
through a part of one of the most lovely 
countries imaginable—Arcadia—to one of 
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the most interesting places in all Greece— 
Olympia. 

The Bay of Arcadia is quiet enough now, 
but what a busy scene it must have pre- 
sented once in every four years, during all 
those centuries in which Greece employed 
the Olympiads as a regular chronological era. 
During the weeks immediately preceding the 
summer solstice, and before the moon was at 
its full, there arrived in the bay a countless 
number of vessels of every size and shape. 
The sandy shore was thronged with a busy 
crowd, which daily grew larger and larger as 
sail after sail appeared in the offing, and dis- 
charged its living cargo on the strand. 
Greeks from all parts of their country’s 


dominions came pouring in in an endless 


stream, and colonists from Epirus, Thrace, 
and Macedonia, from the shores of Italy 
and Sicily, from Asia and Africa, from the 
islands of the Aigean, and from the inhospit- 
able Euxine, added their numbers to the 
eager, bustling throng, and pressed forward 
over the country towards the sacred grove of 
Zeus. 

It is easy enough to imagine it all: the 
bay is the same now as it was then ; the out- 
line of the landscape has not changed ; but 
the ships and boats, with their coloured sails, 
picturesque rigs, and gaudily painted hulls, 
are gone, and the shores of the Bay of 
Arcadia are deserted. 

Greek roads are proverbially bad, but that 
from Pyrgos to Olympia certainly surpasses 
any thoroughfare claiming the name of road 
I ever travelled on. So far as the engineering 
was concerned, it was good enough: we 
ascended hills in skilfully designed curves, 
and crossed rivers by excellent stone bridges ; 
but the road itself was innocent of having 
received any attention for many years—not, 
I should fancy, within the memory of the 
oldest living inhabitant. It was not so much 
worn into ruts as it was covered with a series 
of holes, of the nature of rifle-pits. We were 
told that there was little wheel-traffic along 
it, and that the carrying work was performed 
exclusively—I had almost added, and of 
necessity—by pack-animals. 

It was our firm intention to visit Olympia, 
but one thing caused us a certain feeling of 
uneasiness—the quality of the vehicle pro- 
vided to take us there. Pyrgos could only 
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boast two carriages, and we noticed, not 
without alarm, that the fore-part of the best 
of these was joined to the hinder part by 
sundry pieces of string. Its proportions 
were of the largest, the horses attached to its 
pole by sundry other cords and straps were 
of the smallest. There was, however, no 
great latitude for choice ; we meant to go to 
Olympia, so we took our seats. 

As we bumped along the roughly-cobbled 
streets of Pyrgos the sun was just rising, and 
the air was keen, bright, and refreshing. 
The town stands on the summit of a low hill. 
On three sides it is bounded by flat and 
marshy ground, and on the fourth by the 
lake Mouria, which extends for some miles 
between the town and the sea. Pyrgos isa 
typical Greek town, and the national dress is 
almost exclusively worn; but it is in ruins 
now, and no doubt another Pyrgos is being 
built in place of the interesting town I left 
only a few months since. For several miles 
we jolted along a road bordered on either 
side by vineyards busy with troops of work- 
people. Then we ascended a low chain of 
hills, where many a landslip had blocked the 
road in such a way that we had to get out 
and drag the carriage over cautiously. 
Arrived at the top of the hills, we made short 
work of getting to the bottom on the other 
side. The whip was laid across the horses, 
and we flew over the holes and over the pits ; 
the driver and the man on the box appearing 
as if they were engaged in a personal en- 
counter, while we inside were jolted about 
like gunners on the limbers of a field-piece. 

Arcadia is certainly one of the most lovely 
countries in the world. Much of it is finely 
wooded with oak, palm, willow, olive, and 
Aleppo pine. Rushing rivers and streamlets 
traverse its plains, and its uplands are either 
carpeted with the finest turf, or covered with 
a tangled mass of gorse, cistus, and broom. 
Vivid patches of young wheat clothe the lower 
slopes, and the flowers are of all kinds, from 
the sombre asphodel to the brilliant scarlet 
anemone. The road along which we 
travelled was lined in places with rows of 
almond trees, resplendent in- masses of pink 
and white bloom, through: which the rugged 
outline of the snow-capped, mountains, and 
the richly-wooded hills, made up a series of 
pictures of entrancing beauty. The sun 


grew hotter and hotter, and as his rays drank 
up the dew-drops of the early morning, there 
was a joyousness in the air and a brilliancy 
in- the landscape of which I have never 
known the equal. 

But I must push on. After crossing an 
extensive plain—a _ yeritable slough of 
despond—we mounted another range of hills, 
and passed through the picturesque village of 
Trecouli. Shortly afterwards we were enter 
ing the valley of Olympia. The gray olive 
here gave place to the rich green of the 
Isthmian pine, many grand specimens of 
which overhung the road above red sandy 
cliffs. ‘To our left was the river Cladeus 
bounding the plain of Olympia on the western 
side, and to the southward, gleaming in the 
sunlight, the broader Alpheus wound along 
beneath blue, wooded hills. No houses were 
visible, and the lovely valley seemed entirely 
deserted ; but at length we reached a cottage, 
and our driver told us that the road would 
take us no nearer; so crossing the river 
Cladeus at a ford, we walked in a few 
minutes to the scene of the recent excava- 
tions. 

There is seldom, if ever, anything either 
beautiful or picturesque in the general ap- 
pearance of excavated ruins, and the ruins of 
Olympia form no exception to the rule. For 
many centuries they have lain buried far 
below the present level of the ground, and 
though several travellers have made shrewd 
guesses about the site of the great Olympieium, 
the sacred Altis and the numerous buildings 
and temples have remained until lately un- 
disturbed. 

The overthrow of Olympia has been attri- 
buted to the earthquakes in A.D. 522 and 
543, and some years afterwards the rivers 
bounding the place burst their banks and 
buried deeper and deeper in the sand the 
precious relics of a bygone age. In later 
times vineyards and cornfields covered the 
ground, and here and there there cropped up 
huge fragments of stone which the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood broke up and 
used for building purposes. 

In the discovery of the site of Olympia 
Englishmen have not played an unimportant 
part, though I have no wish to claim credit 
for my countrymen where no credit is due.. 
It was an English traveller, Chandler by name, 
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who in the middle of the last century first drew 
attention to the remains of a Doric temple 
in the valley of Olympia. It was another 
English traveller (Leake) who in 1805 took 
measurements and pronounced the form of the 
temple to have been hexastyle. It was an 
English architect (Allason), ten years later, 
who prepared the first topographical plan of 
the site ever published, and it was his plan 
which was accepted by the Germans, and 
used by them in their subsequent operations. 

It would be unjust to omit all reference to 
the work of the French in the same field. 
Fauvel visited the valley twenty years after 
Chandler, and he appears to have been con- 
vinced that the Doric remains noticed by the 
English traveller were those of the Olymp- 
ieium. A French expedition in 1829 com- 
menced opening out these remains, and dis- 
covered the famous Metopes; but after 
about six weeks’ work they had the ill-fortune 
to be stopped by the Greek executive. For 
forty-five years nothing further was at- 
tempted, but in 1874 the Germans entered 
into an arrangement with the Greek Govern- 
ment, by which they were permitted to carry 
out excavations for a period of five years. 
In 1875 the German commission began its 
labours, backed by a grant from the Parlia- 
ment, and supported by the liberality of a 
number of friends, the Emperor himself 
heading the list. The terms of the conven- 
tion between the two Governments were, 
that all discoveries, with the exception of 
duplicates, were to be the property of 
Greece ; so it will be seen that none of the 
priceless treasures of Olympia were to go to 
the country by whose labours they were 
brought to light. For all that has been done 
at Olympia we are indebted to the Germans, 
and nowhere in history do we find a more 
striking example of disinterested philanthropy 
than that afforded us by the unselfish action 
of this great nation. Upwards of £30,000 
has been expended by Germany on a work 
which has been of inestimable value to all 
the cultured nations of the world, and to her 
alone is the credit due, 

Standing at the edge of the excavations, 
which, I should mention, are of very con- 
siderable extent, the surface of the ground 
far and near seems literally covered with huge 
blocks of stone tumbled about in the most 


hopeless confusion ; but on descending to the 
former level of the ground, the care with 
which the various parts of the ruined buildings 
have been arranged at once becomes apparent, 
and with the excellent map prepared by the 
Germans, or with the smaller one in Mr. 
Murray’s handbook, it is as easy to trace out 
the temples and buildings of Olympia as it is 
to follow the details of the most famous ruins 
at either Athens or Rome. 

The Altis, or sacred grove of Zeus, was an 
inclosure measuring about 220 yards by 150, 
the north wall of which ran along the foot of 
Cronos Mountain, a low, conical hill, where 
the Basile sacrificed to the first King of 
Heaven. Some parts of the three remaining 
boundary walls have been discovered, 
especially that on the western side, together 
with the gateways where entrance was obtained 
to the sacred precinct. These gates appear 
to have been five in number, if we include 
the private entrance mentioned by Pausanias 
as the one through which the judges and 
combatants passed into the Stadium. 

It would be impossible within the limits 
allowed to do more than make a passing 
reference to the numerous buildings formerly 
standing within the Altis; but itis a duty 
to refer at greater length to the once famous 
Olympieium, or Temple of Zeus, round which 
all the other buildings, both inside and outside 
the Altis, may be said to have congregated. No 
part of this great temple is left standing in the 
present day, but its remains at once attract 
attention, not only by reason of their colossal 
size, but also by their being slightly raised 
above the general level of the Altis. Climb- 
ing up the three great steps of the stylobate, 
or platform, on which the temple rested, the 
under-pavement appears tolerably perfect, and 
its general level is only interfered with by the 
broken butts of the columns. It is most 
curious to notice the extraordinary regularity 
with which these giant columns have fallen, 
the impression conveyed being that one of 
the great earthquakes already alluded to up- 
heaved the temple from the centre and threw 
the columns outwards, as they lie side by 
side on the ground very much as the 
spokes of a wheel splay outwards from the 
hub. - One is therefore inclined to believe 
that, even if the destruction of the temple 
was, as some suppose, in part due to the 
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Gothic troops of Alaric, or to bigoted 
Christians in the reign of Theodosius IL, its 
ultimate overthrow was without doubt effected 
by a power passing that of man. 

The date of its foundation has been given 
by Pausanias as about the year 572 B.C., for 
he says that it was built by the people of Elis 
out of the spoils of Pisa, and that Libon was 
the architect. Modern critics, however, 
assign a century later as the date of its founda- 
tion. The style of the building was Doric, and 
its form hexastyle—that is, with six columns at 
the end and thirteen at the sides. It was 
built of the stone of the neighbourhood, a 
rough, conchaliferous limestone, which was 
faced with a fine cement, over which colour 
was in places freely used. The thirty-eight 
exterior columns formed, with the wall of the 
cella, the peristyle, or open  colonnade 
running round the outside of the building. 
Ascending the stylobate at the east end you 
passed from the peristyle, through brazen 
gates, into the pronaos. The cella was 
divided into a nave and two side aisles, there 
being seven columns on either hand with 
porticos above them. ‘These columns were 
united by low walls, or metal gratings, and as 
you entered the cella there was a wooden 
staircase leading to the roof. The nave was 
subdivided, and in the largest of the divisions 
stood the great statue of Zeus, the work of 
one of the greatest sculptors the world has 
ever known—Phidias. The west end of the 
temple was similar to the east end, except that 
there was no entrance to the cella from the 
opisthodomus. Let us, however, look again 
at the colossal statue of Zeus. The statue 
was chryselephantine, a kind of work said to 
have been invented by Phidias, in which ivory 
was used for those parts of the figure remain- 
ing uncovered, and solid gold for the 
draperies. We have, thanks to Pausanias, so 
complete an account of the statue, that it may 
be as well to quote a part of it. ‘‘ The image,” 
he says, “is in gold and ivory, seated on a 
throne, and a crown is on his head. In his 
right hand he holds a Victory in ivory and 
gold . . and in his left hand a sceptre adorned 
with all manner of precious stones . . . The 


robes and sandals are also of gold, and on his 
robes are imitations of flowers, especially of 
lilies ; and the throne is richly adorned with 
gold and precious stones, and with ebony and 


ivory; and it is painted with animals and 
worked with models. There are four Victories, 
like dancers, one at each foot of the throne, 
and two at the instep of each foot; and 
between the feet of the throne are four 
divisions . . . For the division nearest the 
entrance there are seven models .- . imitations 
of ancient contest . . and in the remaining 
divisions is the band of Hercules fighting 
against the Amazons. The number on each 
side is twenty-nine. The throne is supported 
not only by the four feet but also by four pillars 
between the feet. But one cannot get under 
the throne . . for at Olympia there are panels 
like walls that keep one off.” The statue was 
inclosed on three sides by walls which were 
painted, the one opposite the doors of the 
temple being “ sky blue only,” the other being 
the work of Panznus, the brother of Phidias. 
On the fourth side there were probably doors, 
or perhaps curtains. The pavement round 
the statue was of black marble with a border of 
Parian marble, and on the base of the statue 
was written “ Phidias the Athenian, the son of 
Charmides, made me.” The statue was 
taken to Constantinople in the reign of 
Theodosius, where, about the year 394, it was 
burnt in one of the many fires continually 
laying waste parts of that great city. As to 
the way the temple was lighted, there appears 
from the German report a fixed impression 
that it was by an hypethral opening, é¢., an 
opening to the sky ; but it is impossible here 
to enter into this vexed question. The temple 
in the earliest days was roofed with earthen 
tiles, but later these were replaced by tiles of 
Pentelican marble, the invention of one 
Byzes of Naxos. 

The appearance of the exterior of the 
temple must have been grand in the extreme. 
The peristyle was hung with twenty-one golden 
shields ; the pediments were filled with masses 
of sculptures, the subjects being the chariot 
race between CEnomaus and Pelops, and the 
fight between the Lapithze and the Centaurs ; 
and in the middle of the east pediment sat 
Zeus, while above, on the apex of the pedi- 
ment, stood a golden Victory, and beneath it 
hung a golden shield. The Metopes between 
the triglyphs of the entablature at the pronaos 
and opisthodomus showed the twelve labours 
of Hercules, and the whole temple was 
brilliant with a blaze of colour and gilding. 
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The backgrounds of some of the Metopes have 
been found coloured blue, and some of the 
figures in the groups of the pediment were 
red. All the Doric buildings at Olympia 
have, I believe, been found coloured in parts 
with blue and red. In the group of Hercules 
and the Bull, the bull was brown and the 
background again blue, and there remains 
not the smallest doubt that the Greeks used 
colour freely in decorating the exterior of 
their temples, alike in the case of the sculpture 
as well as the architecture.* 

In order to bring home to the mind of the 
reader the size of the Olympieium, I will 
compare it to the Parthenon ; and though 
these temples differed from one another, in- 
somuch that the Temple of Athena was octa- 
style, while the Temple of Zeus was, as we 
have seen, hexastyle, there was a difference 
of only 2 feet in their respective heights. 
In this the Olympieium had the advantage, 
but the Parthenon was 18 feet longer 
and 1o feet broader. The columns of the 
temples varied no more than an inch in 
height, but those of the Olympieium were a 
foot greater in diameter (7 feet 3 inches), being 
the largest Greek columns known. The form 
of the Parthenon is familiar to all of us; we 
stand on the Acropolis lost in amazement at 
its beauty, but not, at the same time, without 
an aching at the heart when we consider the 
destruction wrought by the hand of man 
alone. Something, at least, remains on the 
Acropolis to bear an overwhelming weight of 
history ; but at Olympia the great fanes lie 
level with the ground, the glory is gone, and 
all around is stillness. 

The raised terrace on which the Temple 
of Zeus stood was covered with hundreds of 
statues. Some of these were erected by 
prizemen in the contests, others by States in 
return for their success in war; and among 
them were groups of figures, and statues of 
poets and of gods. Many were of marble or 
stone, and others were of bronze; but most 
of these last were, in later days, carried off 
and smelted down, after the manner of Ana- 
stasius, who ordered all the finest bronzes col- 
lected by Constantine to be melted down 
into a colossal statue of himself. It is owing 

* I knowno better description of the Greek method 


of colouring than that contained in a volume entitled 
The Ministry of Fine Art, by T. G. Parry. 





to the vices of imperial vanity that posterity 
has been robbed of many priceless treasures ; 
and it is by the wanton hand of the destroyer 
that we have been defrauded of many of 
those works of art which the Greeks them- 
selves once regarded with the most passionate 
attachment. 

One of the most valuable discoveries of 
all those made at Olympia has been the 
remains of the statue of Victory, erected by 
the Dorian Messenians, the work of the 
Mendzan Peonius. It stood on the summit 
of a triangular pillar, and was among those 
surrounding the Olympieium. The pillar 
and the statue were found lying close to- 
gether. Adjoining the north side of the 
terrace was a separate grove to Pelops sur- 
rounded by a wall, the inside being planted 
with trees. There were many statues there, 
and an altar on which the magistrates for the 
year sacrificed a black ram to the god. The 
remains of the grove have been partially 
cleared. 

Next in importance to the Temple of Zeus 
was undoubtedly the Herzeum, or Temple of 
Hera. It stood just at the foot of Mount 
Cronos, and inside the north wall of the 
Altis. The lower portions of many of the 
columns remain standing, as well as a part of 
the walls of the cella. It is not known who 
built the temple, or who was the architect ; 
but it is of great interest, as it is the oldest 
Greek temple known, being of far greater 
antiquity than the Olympieium. The form 
of the temple was most uncommon, as it had 
six columns at either end and sixteen at the 
sides. These columns are supposed to have 
been originally of wood and to have been 
gradually replaced by stone, as they vary very 
considerably both in style and size; and, 
moreover, Pausanias mentions one column 
being still of wood in his day. The temple 
was of the Doric order, and was built partially 
of brick on a stylobate of only two steps 
instead of the usual three. Judging from 
the remains, it was not by any means a large 
building ; it was long and narrow, and not of 
great height, as the columns are said to 
measure only 17 feet. The interior was 
filled with statues, most of which were chrys- 
elephantine ; and among them was a statue 
of Zeus, and of Hera seated on a throne. 
But the ruins of the Herzeum have given us 
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one treasure of inestimable value—Praxi- 
teles’ statue of Hermes carrying Dionysus as 
a babe. Casts of it are familiar to all art 
students, and it is undoubtedly one of the 
most beautiful Grecian works of art we 
possess at all ; but words fail me to describe 
the grace and action of the figure, and the 
divine expression of the youthful countenance 
as it is seen in the original at Olympia. The 
statue was found buried beneath a heap of 
broken tiles, and though the infant Dionysus 
is much mutilated, Hermes is perfect, with 
the exception of the lower part of the legs 
and the right arm. 

To the right of the Temple of Hera are 
the remains of a circular building, known as 
the House of Philip. It was built of brick, 
and had Corinthian pillars round it; and 
some of these, though much broken, are still 
standing. Just behind this, and close to the 
Herzum, are the ruins of the Prytaneium, 
where the custodians of the Altis lived, and 
where the winners at the festival were feasted. 

Immediately to the east of the Hereeum 
were the Treasuries—small temples erected 
by various cities to contain their votive offer- 
ings to Zeus; the remains of twelve of these 
have been found. In front of them stood a 
row of statues called the Zanes, erected out 
of the fines imposed upon athletes who had 
behaved unfairly in the games. These 
statues were of metal, and on the base of the 
first was written, “Not with money, but 
swiftness of foot and bodily vigour ought one 
to win the prizes at Olympia.” The bases of 
a number of them have been discovered, and 
on their left was the secret entrance to the 
Stadium in the north-east corner of the Altis, 
To the right of the Zanes was the Metroum, 
or Temple to the Mother of the Gods, the 
smallest of the three principal temples within 
the Altis. 

The Altis was bounded on the eastern side 
by the Stoa Poecile, or Painted Portico, with 
a long front of forty-six columns facing to- 
wards the Olympielum. In front of the 
Stoa were the Proedria, or seats of honour 
used during the festival; and almost in the 
centre of the Altis stood the Great Altar of 
Zeus, where the people sacrificed to the god, 


and this completes the chief points of in-. 


terest. 
If, however, we wish to picture to ourselves 


the Altis as it was in the days when Greece 
had reached the zenith of her fame, we must 
think of many things besides those just 
referred to. Standing on the steps of the 
Stoa, a scene must have been presented to 
the eye, the parallel of which is not to be 
met with in our days anywhere in the world. 
Apart from the Temple of Zeus, the Hereum 
and the Metroum—each one built with sucha 
subtle regard for orientation, that it not only 
lent its aid to the general effect, but at the 
same time gained for itself the full power of 
the play of sunlight—not only these, arrayed 
in all their glories of shining, glistening 
marble, and of colour skilfully applied, but 
countless statues and sculptures of inconceiv- 
able variety: figures of athletes, and colossal 
figures of Zeus; effigies in stone, in marble, 
in bronze, erected in honour of deities and in 
honour of men; groups of figures, too, and 
chariots and horses, such as the brazen 
chariot of Hiero, with race-horses on either 
side of it and boys riding on the horses, or 
the chariots of Timon, or of Aratus, or of 
Areus. And all these not sculptures as 
we know them, but sculptures. ornamented 
with colour and gold; and some of them 
stood on the summit of tall pillars, and be- 
tween them were great plane-trees, their 
shadows cast upon the marble pavement ; 
and a crowd of men in coloured garments 
passed to and fro, and lent life and move- 
ment to the scene; while the whole was 
backed in by the sunny sky and the ever- 
varying charm of the brilliant landscape. 
Such, in a few words, was the Altis, the work 
of men who have taught us almost all we know, 
and from whom we have still much to learn. 

The buildings outside the Altis were not 
very numerous. Some of them have been 
partially cleared, and among them we may 
mention the Palestra, a great open court 
surrounded by colonnades, the columns of 
which are the most perfect at Olympia, and 
a square brick building, known as Phidias’s 
Workshop, where he is supposed to have 
built up his great statue of Zeus. This 
building was afterwards used as a church, 
and across the east end there is an open- 
worked screen with crosses on it. 

All the statues, sculptures, bronzes, and 
broken relics have been stored in a small 
house of two rooms at the foot of Mount 
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Cronos, and also in two wooden sheds close 
to the banks of the Cladeus. In the house 
may be seen the Hermes and the remains of 
the Victory, as well as countless small votive 
offerings—coins, masks, helmets, heads, and 
broken fragments ; and in the sheds are all 
the larger remains, such as pedimental sculp- 
tures and reliefs, the colossal head of Hera, 
parts of the Metopes of the Olympieium, and 
numerous architectural remains, I was much 
struck with the want of finish in some of the 
pedimental sculptures, several of the heads 
in the larger reliefs appeared to have been 
roughly chiselled, and from this and from the 
traces of colour discovered on some of them, 
it appears as though the Greeks relied largely 
on the use of pigments for gaining effect. 

A museum has been built on the side of a 
hill to the west of Olympia, and on the right 
bank of the Cladeus. It is a large building 
of Grecian style, and, like everything else 
here, is the work of the Germans. 

The climate of the valley of Olympia is 
most unhealthy during the summer, and the 
Germans found it necessary to suspend their 
labours from May to October each year. 
The man in charge of the sheds told me he 
always left the place in summer, as the mos- 
quitoes rendered his life unbearable; so it 
appears that the plague of ancient times con- 
tinues down to the present day. The flies at 
Olympia, it is said, were driven across the 
Alpheus by Zeus, in answer to the appeal of 
Hercules, and the people of Elis sacrificed to 
Zeus, “the Averter of Flies,” for the same 
end. 


To omit all reference, even in so slight a 
sketch as this, to the games with which the 
name of Olympia is so inseparably connected, 
would be to overlook one of the chief points 
of interest, for “the Eleusinian mysteries and 
the Olympic games were deemed to exhibit 
more than anything else the divine purpose.” 

The Stadium, as we have seen, was situated 
just outside the north-east corner of the Altis. 
A part of it only has been excavated, and the 
goals at either end of the course discovered. 
The distance between the goals (a matter of 
no small interest) is given in the German 
official report as amounting to an equivalent 
in English measure of 210°27 yards. The 
accommodation of the Stadium at Olympia 





would probably have been rather less than 
that of the Panathenaic Stadium, and might 
have contained 45,000 spectators. 

The Hippodrome was to the south of the 
Stadium, and between it and the Alpheus. 
It has not received the same attention as the 
other remains at Olympia, and much of it 
has been carried away from time to time by 
the overflowing of the river. The course is 
supposed to have been about 850 yards in 
length. 

The national games had a great effect in 
reminding the Greeks of their common origin 
and the elements which bound them together 
as members of one great family, though they 
had little or none in bringing about political 
union between the numberless independent 
states and communities of which the various 
provinces were composed. Pre-eminent 
among the national games, as every school- 
boy knows, were those held at regular intervals 
at Olympia. There were other games, such 
as the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
festivals, but though these also in time 
became national, and though they were con- 
ducted on much the same lines as the 
Olympic festival, they ranked as inferior to 
it in every way. We have little evidence of 
the origin of these meetings, though we 
know that the Olympic games were held 
from the earliest days of Grecian history. It 
was not, however, until the year 776 B.c., 
when Corcebus the Elean won the foot- 
race, that the Olympiads began first to be 
reckoned. Iphitus, the king of Elis, is said 
to have been mainly instrumental in reviving 
the games, and to him is the credit given of 
instituting the suspension of all warlike opera- 
tions during their celebration (B.c. 884). 

In the earliest days, and before the com- 
mencement of the Persian wars, the Olympic 
games were confined to the foot-race, and 
the time devoted to the contest was limited 
to one day; but by degrees other events 
were added to the list, and it became neces- 
sary to extend the time to five days. ‘When 
[Iphitus] renewed the games,” writes Pausa- 
nias, “there was a general forgetfulness about 
the ancient games, but in a short while they 
got remembered again, and whenever they 
remembered any little feature of the games 
they added it to the programme.” It was, 
perhaps, during the fifth century B.c. that 
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the Olympic festival was at its best, and it 
was at this period especially that the honour 
most highly prized was the wreath of olive 
leaves adorning the brow of the victor at 
Olympia. To be crowned before the whole 
of assembled Hellas was the ambition of 
every Greek, for the wild olive wreath not 
only immortalized the winner’s name, but 
earned distinction alike for his family and 
the state to which he belonged. It is not 
then to be wondered at that men of every 
grade were alike ambitious of winning this 
much - coveted prize, and that success in 
athletic exercises was reckoned of the highest 
importance among the Greeks. Physical 
perfection was the one thing aimed at before 
all others, and symmetry of form, muscular 
development, strength, vigour, and agility 
combined with grace, were the qualities 
which made a man a king among his fellows. 
From earliest childhood the Greeks set them- 
selves diligently to work to acquire pro- 
ficiency in athletics by a regular system of 
“training ; they rubbed their bodies with oil 
to render their joints supple, and stood 
beneath the icy waters of flowing springs or 
fountains to harden their muscles; every 
day several hours were regularly devoted to 
athletic exercises, and no pains were spared 
to acquire if possible the very highest form 
of bodily perfection. Old and young, high 
and low, were all-intent on pursuing the 
same course, and those in authority were not 
above stripping off their clothes to engage 
in a bout of wrestling when the labours of 
the day were ended. Thus every Greek was 
more or less an athlete, and admiration for 
the highly-developed human form was alike 
common to all classes. We have a distinct 
reflection of this in their sculpture, where the 
commonest form of decoration, and at once 
the most beautiful, was the introduction of 
the human figure in every variety of aspect 
and in all the perfection of manhood. 
Models such as our artists can never hope 
to find were constantly before the eyes of 
their sculptors ; and thus it was that their 
temples, their towns, and their villages were 
crowded with works, many of which were 
of the most perfect and exquisite beauty. 
Numerous examples have come down to us, 
and while we stand before these with feel- 
ings of awe and admiration, we are, at the 


same time, able to gather some idea of what 
many of the Greeks must have been at the 
best period of their history. 

Before a man could enter his name for 
any of the contests at Olympia, it was neces- 
sary for him to prove that he was of Greek 
blood, and we find in the sixth century that 
even Alexander, the son of Amyntas, King of 
Macedonia, was not allowed to become a 
competitor until he had first proved his 
Hellenic descent. Next, each intending 
competitor had to show that he had gone 
through ten months’ training, and this was 
then supplemented by thirty days’ special 
practice in the gymnasium of Elis before the 
Hellanodice, or judges appointed by the 
Eleans to decide the winners at the subse- 
quent festival. After these rules had been 
complied with, the names of the competitors 
were written on a white board and hung up 
within the Altis. To draw back then was 
impossible. A combatant who was not 
forthcoming at the proper time brought dis- 
grace upon himself and his family, and had, 
moreover, to pay a heavy fine. To such a 
length was this carried, that even if injuries 
had been received in a previous contest, a 
man had still to come forward or be judged 
as a defaulter and a coward by the whole of 
the assembled crowd. The pancratiast Sera- 
pion, an Alexandrian, is said to have been 
the only man ever fined for actual cowardice. 
He appears to have been so terrified at the 
sight of those with whom he had to compete, 
that he fled the day before the contest ! 

Turning to the games themselves we find 
that the most important of all the events was 
the four-horse chariot race, and to win this 
was to carry off the blue ribbon of the 
festival. The horse-races were numerous, 
and among them were the pair-horse chariot 
race, the single horse race, and the race for 
quadrigas of colts ; and there was also a mule 
chariot-race. 

The foot-races were: the long race; the 
armed race, each runner carrying a shield ; 
the single course, or the length of the 
Stadium ; and the double course, or once up 
and once down the Stadium. The races 
were run in heats in the same way that ours 
are in the present day, except that the field 
was more limited, and each competitor drew 
for his adversary by lot, the pairs thus drawn 
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being run off consecutively. In wrestling, 
three throws decided the victory. Boxing 
was another of the events, the fists of the 
combatants being bound or covered with 
strips of hide. The Pancratium consisted of 
boxing and wrestling combined, while the 
most complicated of all the contests was the 
Pentathlum. This was divided into five 
separate heads, viz., (1) the long jump, t%} 
hurling the quoit or discus, (3) running, (4 
wrestling, and (5) throwing the javelin ; and 
to be successful it was necessary to win three 
out of the five. 

Such, then, were the chief contests when 
the Olympic games were at their best. All 
were carried out in a condition of complete 
nudity, according to the custom of the Greeks, 
acustom moreover on which they prided 
themselves not a little, as showing their 
superiority over Barbarians. The tens of 
thousands of spectators who assembled to 
witness the games wore no head-covering—all 
were bareheaded in the presence of Zeus ; 
and among all the vast concourse of spectators 
there were, at this period, no women. All 
women of Elis who crossed the Alpheus on 
forbidden days “were hurled from the 
summit of a lofty mountain called Typzeum.” 
One, Callipatira by name, dressed herself as 
an athlete, and took her son to Olympia as 
a combatant; but when elated at her son’s 
victory her disguise was discovered. Her 
life was spared on account of the many 
victors in her family; but a law was passed 
that henceforth all athletes were to come to 
the games naked. 

It was not until the reign of Theodosius I. 
that the games were finally put a stop to; 
but in a.p. 394 they were celebrated for the 
last time, For nearly twelve centuries, there- 
fore, we have a continuous record of the 
great festival, and during all this time it was 
celebrated with a regularity which is all the 
more striking when we consider the wars, 
tumults, and convulsions through which 
Greece passed in that period. Long before 
the festival was discontinued, however, the 
games had lost much of their representative 
character ; the class of competitors changed, 
and the prizes at Olympia passed into the 
hands of a class we in these days should call 
‘‘ professional.” 

It is curious to note that the last winner 





at Olympia was an Armenian named Varastad, 
and thus the list of demi-gods and heroes 
closes with the name of a Barbarian. 

_ Once, a king’s son was excluded from the 
lists until he had first proved his Hellenic 
descent ; later, Greeks grew prouder of being 
Romaioi than of being Hellenes, but at the 
same time their glory passed away like a last 
breath into thin air. 

E. GAMBIER-PARRY. 
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Haves Piace, Kent. 


By Grorce CLINCH (BRITISH MUSEUM). 

2A YES PLACEhas two distinct claims 
to celebrity. Jt is the house in 
which one of England’s greatest 
statesmen died, and in which 
another, not less illustrious, was born. A 
stranger might ramble through Hayes not 
only unconscious of these facts, but even 
without seeing the house in which these 
great men spent several years of their lives 
so much is Hayes Place buried in umbrage- 
ous trees. A high brick wall, skirting the 
roadside opposite the church, is one of the 
boundaries of a spot rich with historic associa- 
tions. Upon entering the gateway, and 
following a turn in the carriage-drive, the 
house comes into view. It is a plain square 
mansion of comfortable and roomy appear- 
ance, with nothing remarkable about it to 
denote its historic interest. Once the resi- 
dence of a branch of the family of Scott of 
Halden in the county of Kent, the place was 
alienated to Mr. John Harrison of Southwark, 
by Stephen Scott, Esq. Several members 
of the Scott family lie buried in Hayes Church 
and their monumental inscriptions may be 
seen there upon the floor of the north aisle. 
The house in which they lived must have 
disappeared long ago, as the present house 
is comparatively modern. Mr. John Harri- 
son sold Hayes Place in or soon after 1754 to 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, the second son 
of Robert Pitt, of Boconnock, in Cornwall. 
Tracing back the history of the family, I find 
that in the time of Queen Elizabeth, John Pitt 
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was clerk of the Exchequer. His eldest son, 
Sir William Pitt, was principal officer of the 
Exchequer in the time of James I. He was 
knighted in 1618, and died in 1636. His 
grandson, George Pitt of Strathfieldsay, Esq., 
married, in 1656, Jane Savage, daughter of 
John, Earl Rivers, and relict of George 
Brydges, Lord Chandos, whose grandson, 
George Pitt, was created Baron Rivers in 
1776. Thomas Pitt, of Blandford, Dorset, 
youngest brother of Sir William Pitt, knight, 
was grandfather of Thomas Pitt, Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madras. The celebrated 
Pitt Diamond takes its name from the last- 
named member of the Pitt family. This 
magnificent gem, known as the Pitt or Regent 
Diamond, was bought by Thomas Pitt, Esq., 
during his governorship of Fort St. George, 
for about £10,400, in February, 1702. In 
1717 it was purchased by the Regent of Orleans 
for £130,000. In the rough it weighed 410 
carats, and when cut nearly 137 carats. The 
cutting occupied two years. It was reckoned 
the most perfect diamond in the world. 

In 1756 William Pitt, grandson of the 
Governor of Fort St. George, and afterwards 
first Earl of Chatham, was Secretary of State 
for the Southern Department, and in the 
next year he was made Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, with the Leader- 
ship in the House of Commons. According 
to Hasted’s account, it was in 1757 that he 
bought Hayes Place ; but his son John, after- 
wards the second Earl of Chatham, is known 
to have been born here October 10, 1756, 
so the probability is that Pitt came here 
before 1757. Very soon after, he laid out 
considerable sums of money upon his newly 
purchased estate. The house, as he bought 
it, was a square building of red brick. Pitt 
made a square addition to this house to the 
south of the main block. The two buildings 
are connected by a covered passage. Possibly 
the new building was for the convenience of 
his secretaries. Other important and expen- 
sive alterations were made. To the north of 
Hayes Place, and divided from it by an 
ancient road, there was a small estate and 
house. Mr. Pitt diverted the road, purchased 
the estate, pulled down the house, and added 
the land to his own. The old road, of which 
some indications exist in the grounds adjoin- 
ing, originally ran along the north side of 


Hayes Place. When it was diverted, the 
present road past “ Jacob’s Well” was con- 
structed. The plantations of Hayes Place 
are generally thought to have been mainly 
directed by Pitt; and this is probable, be- 
cause they seem to have been planned witha 
view of securing the privacy of the house and 
grounds—an object in entire harmony with 
Pitt’s peculiar mental condition. ‘The 
truth is,” says Lord Macaulay, “that he had 
for some time been in an unnatural state of 
excitement. No suspicion of this sort had 
yet got abroad. His eloquence had never 
shone with more splendour than during the 
recent debates. But people afterwards called 
to mind many things which ought to have 
roused their apprehensions. His habits were 
gradually becoming more and more eccentric. 
A horror of all loud sounds, such as is said 
to have been one of the many oddities of 
Wallenstein, grew upon him. Though the 
most affectionate of fathers, he could not at 
this time bear to hear the voices of his own 
children, and laid out great sums at Hayes 
in buying up houses contiguous to his own, 
merely that he might have no neighbours to 
disturb him with their noise.” 

On the 28th of May, 1759, William Pitt 
the younger was born at Hayes Place. The 
room in which the illustrious statesman first 
saw the light is situated upon the ground- 
floor, and is now used as aschoolroom. In 
the parish register of Hayes is the following 
entry relating to the event : 

“‘ William, son of the Rt. Honble. William 
and Lady Esther Pitt, was born the 28th of 
May, and baptized the third day of July, 1759.” 

Of William Pitt’s early days there is nothing 
left at Hayes to remind us. There are no 
portraits or relics now existing there; but 
until quite recently there was an old wooden 
step for mounting a horse—/ossing-block is 
the local name—which was interesting as 
having been used as a platform from which 
the younger Pitt, a small boy then, at his 
father’s desire made speeches to an imagin- 
ary audience. The early training upon that 
homely wooden block at Hayes may have 
had an influence potential and lasting upon 
the future prime minister’s after-life. The old 
block was getting very rotten, and the servants, 
ignorant of its history, regarded it as a mere 
piece of lumber. When it was inquired for 
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in order that the writer of this paper might 
see it, the discovery was made—too late, alas ! 
to be of any use—that it had been destroyed. 
Thus probably the last relic of William Pitt 
at this place has unfortunately disappeared. 
It has been said that William Pitt when 
quite a boy used to go birdsnesting in the 
woods of Holwood, and his desire to possess 
that seat for his own, as he told Lord B athurst, 
dated from those early days. Pitt’s a mbition 
was gratified. In the autumn of 1785 he 


purchased Holwood. 

Upon the eve of his departure for America, 
in 1759, General Wolfe paid a visit to Pitt at 
The following tale about his 
Anecdote 


Hayes Place. 


visit is told by Timbs in his 


was heard to soll from the door, Pitt seemed 
for the moment shaken in the high opinion 
which his deliberate judgment had formed 
of Wolfe ; he lifted up his eyes and arms, 
and exclaimed to Lord Temple: ‘Good God ! 
that I should have entrusted the fate of the 
country and of the Administration to such 
hands! This story was told by Lord Temple 
himself to the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
the friend of Lord Mahon, who, with the 
consent of the narrator in 1844, inserted the 
same in his History of England, vol. iv. 
Lord Temple also told Mr. Grenville that on 
the evening in question Wolfe had partaken 
most sparingly of wine, so that this ebullition 
could not have been the effect of any excess.” 





Biography: “ After Wolfe’s appointment, 
and on the day preceding his embarkation 
for America, Pitt, desirous of giving his last 
verbal instructions, invited him to dinner, 
Lord Temple being the only other guest. 
As the evening advanced, Wolfe, heated per- 
haps by his own aspiring thoughts, and the 
unwonted society of statesmen, broke forth 
into a strain of gasconade and bravado. He 
drew his sword, he rapped the table with it, 
he flourished it round the room, he talked of 
the mighty things which that sword was to 
achieve. The two Ministers sat aghast at 
an exhibition so unusual from any man of 
real sense and real spirit. And when at last 
Wolfe had taken his leave, and his carriage 


In the month of January, 1764, the here- 
ditary Prince of Brunswick came to England, 
to espouse the Princess Augusta, the King’s 
sister. When the ceremonies were ended, 
he paid a visit to Mr. Pitt, who was confined 
to his chamber by a severe attack of the 
gout at his seat at Hayes. 

On Sunday the 19th of May, 1765, the 
Duke of Cumberland paid a visit to Mr. Pitt 
at Hayes. Mr. Pitt was too ill to leave his 
chamber, but he received his Grace in his 
sick-room. 

From his boyhood Pitt had been subject 
to severe attacks of the gout. There is 
extant a caricature which makes a joke at 
the Duke of Cumberland’s unsuccessful visit 
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to the gouty foot at Hayes. The sign is 
that of a blown bladder, inscribed “ Popu- 
larity,” and underneath “ By W. P.” 

When William Pitt the elder came into 
possession of the Burton Pynsent estate, he 
sold Hayes Place. The sale was effected in 
the year 1766. On the 3oth of July in the 
same year Mr. Pitt was advanced to the titles 
of Viscount Pitt of Burton Pynsent, in 
Somersetshire, and Earl of Chatham, in Kent. 

The purchaser of Hayes Place was the Hon. 
Thomas Walpole. He resided there, and 
made considerable improvements. The house 
was cased with bricks of a peculiar but good 
yellow tone, and the ornamental cornice and 
window-sills were probably executed at the 
same time. The cornice, by the way, looks 
older than that date, and was probably a 
copy of an earlier work. In 1767 Lord 
Chatham wished to return to Hayes. He 
liked the bracing air of Kent. Lady Chat- 
ham, in letters, begged that Mr. Walpole 
would sell them Hayes Place again. She 
urged it would save her children from destruc- 
tion, and that her children’s children would 
be bound to pray for him ; and she requested 
that he. would take some days to consider 
before he refused her request. Mr. Walpole 
was reluctant to part with his property, upon 
which he had spent much money, but, 
after some hesitation, he consented, and 
Hayes Place became once more Lord Chat- 
ham’s residence. 

On the 7th of April, 1778, as the Earl of 
Chatham rose in the House of Lords to 
reply to a speech by the Duke of Richmond, 
he fainted and fell down on his seat in an 
apoplectic fit, The Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Temple, Lord Stamford, and other 
lords near, caught him in their arms. The 
House was immediately cleared, the windows 
were opened, and medical assistance was 
obtained. The scene of Chatham’s fall has 
been portrayed by a master-hand in Copley’s 
celebrated picture, which now hangs in the 
National Gallery. But it is to be regretted 
that the picture is misnamed. It is generally 
known and spoken of as the Death of Chat- 
ham. This has led to some confusion, 
because the Earl of Chatham did not die in 
the House of. Lords. As soon as possible 
he was removed to Hayes Place, his favourite 
residence. There he languished until the 
11th of May, 1778, when he died. The 
room in which he passed away is on the first 


floor in the north angle of the house, and is 
still used as a bedroom. The great states- 
man was honoured by a public funeral, and 
was buried near the north door of Westminster 
Abbey, where a handsome monument to him 
bears the following inscription : 
Erected by 
The King and “ 


As a testimony to 
The Virtues — Ability 


io) 
WILLIAM Pitt, EARL OF CHATHAM, 
During whose Administration 
In the Reigns of George II. and George ITI. 
Divine Providence 
Exalted Great Britain 
To an Height of Prosperity and Glory 
Unknown to any former Age. 
Born 15th November, 1708 ; 
Died 11th May, 1778. 

When it was all over, the banners used in 
the funeral procession were brought down to 
Hayes and hung in the chancel of the church. 
There they hung until moth and decay 
necessitated their removal. 

After Lord Chatham’s death, Hayes Place 
was retained by his family only a few years, 
and in 1785 was by them alienated to James 
Bond, Esq. From the latter it passed to the 
Right Hon. George Viscount Lewisham, eldest 
son of the Earl of Dartmouth. Finally it has 
passed into the hands of Everard A. Hambro, 
Esq., who now owns the place. To Mr. 
Hambro my best thanks are due for person- 
ally showing me round his most interesting 
and historic house. In conclusion, I may 
add that Mr. Hambro has caused the whole 
of the interior of Hayes Place to be most 
handsomely and thoroughly decorated, and 
to the south-east front he has added two 
curved flanking walls of an elegant character. 
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Wone Caves. 


By H. P. MALET. 
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Part II. 
mrt aN the very bosom of the hills our 
caves and bones are found. There 
are the remains of beasts that do 
not exist now; many of them 
tell of tropical origin, and of an easy 
road to European regions. It is generally 
allowed that Ireland and Great Britain were 
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once connected with the Continent; the 
similarity of organic remains in both places 
tells of animal migration to, and roving at 
will over, all these regions. ~The beasts of 
the fields had increased and multiplied in the 
luxuriant herbage of these moist countries ; 
while the herbivora flourished, the carnivora 
were happy, but both had to bear the penalties 
of increase. We have shown the effects of 
drought ; this happened then as it does now, 
and the remains of young and old of many 
kinds, even to the amphibious beasts, tell of 
fresh waters and of floods—all deposits with- 
out order, all in confusion, some bones 
rubbed, some with their corners still sharp, 
some gnawed, and some broken. Both of 
these two last accidents may have happened 
before they got buried where we find them ; 
the marks of teeth may be only imaginary, 
for the knocking about amongst sharp stones 
might have had a similar effect. The entire 
bones with sharp angles came to their mauso- 
leum in their skins. Cuvier held these bones 
as evidence against a flood, but he had not 
seen what I have—dead and living creatures 
rolling along on foaming yellow floods of 
rivers, to be deposited where the waters 
pleased, possibly with torn skins, possibly 
with broken bones ; but as long as skin and 
sinews remained, these bones retained their 
sharpest prominences, and in this condition 
are certain evidence of a deposit iz situ by 
water. 

Let anyone imagine a water famine in a 
region tolerably full of wild beasts : 300 hyzenas 
never existed without plenty of other animals 
to feed on ; the carcass of a tiger or bear is as 
good for them as that of a horse or deer. 
The great Indian bison is devoured by the 
natural scavengers, birds and beasts, in a 
day or two ; ants and reptiles finish them off, 
and in a week nothing is left but scattered 
bleached bones. The entire unrubbed bones 
in caves are proofs of travel in the skin, the 
confused burial is another proof, the pebbles 
and soil over them confirm the tale ; and we 
now find these heaps or masses of bones 
buried deep in our limestone rocks. All the 
owners of these bones lived in the area of 
the water-shed, that sent its spoils to the spot 
in which we find those bone-caves without a 
trace of water running through them. 

Sir C. Lyell made a curious remark on this 


point in his Z/ements of Geology, p. 134. In 
alluding to extensive quarrying in Belgium, 
and the sections of caves discovered in the 
limestone, he wrote : “ The former communi- 
cation of cavities in the interior of the rocks 
with the old surface of the country, by means 
of vertical or oblique fissures, has been demon- 
strated in places where it would not other- 
wise have been suspected, so completely have 
the upper extremities of these fissures been 
concealed bysuperficial drift, while their lower 
ends, which extended into the roof of the 
caves, are masked by stalactite incrustations.” 
In these caves “ the remains of at least three 
human individuals” were found, “mingled 
in such a manner with bones of extinct 
mammalia as to leave no doubt of man 
having existed with them.” In some caves 
“only parts of human skeletons were met 
with, sometimes nearly every part except the 
skull.” It was therefore supposed that these 
mingled and imperfect remains had reached 
the spot through a vertical or oblique fissure. 

The curiosity of this geological specula- 
tion consists in the fact that so careful a 
geologist as Lyell did not see through the 
natural actions that led to these fissures. 
When the remains were deposited on this 
site they were in all conditions—entire car- 
casses, broken up bodies, fractured bones, and 
headless trunks all rolled on together in a 
flood of water. If they had fallen in through 
a fissure, the remains would have been less 
mixed ; entire skeletons would have been 
found, and the loss of the head was not 
likely. If the hyzena had dragged in the 
bones, why was the head gone? and why 
were “flint implements” found in these 
caves? Entire and imperfect skeletons were 
found ; they were lodged there by one agent 
in one manner. When first deposited, there 
was a great heap ; possibly some hollow in the 
estuary was filled up, and, as the tides allowed 
it, a solution of lime was deposited over the 
whole. This sheet went on growing, and 
the heap below went on decomposing and 
sinking. The lime-sheet was self-sustaining ; it 
retained the shape which the nucleus gave, 
and remained so, All new-made lime forma- 
tions give out their semi-liquid incrustations 
of carbonate of lime ; this formed the sheet 
over the animal remains, and took away 
matter from the mass above. That portion 
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of this mass from which the stalactites and 
stalagmites were formed, faulted or slipped 
down in due time, perhaps on both, possibly 
on one side only, to form the crevice, and 
this may have been filled up afterwards by 
foreign drifts and natural incrustations. This 
meets what was said above as to external 
approaches to these caves not being antago- 
nistic to their formation on a previously 
deposited nucleus. Without doing away with 
the theory that some caves were made through 
the swallow-hole, and the bones found in 
them came there by accident, it is not in- 
tended to contradict entirely the idea of Dr. 
Buckland that hyznas used some of these 
caves for dens. It may, however, be asserted 
that they never dragged in the bones, or left 
their own dung in their habitations. They 
may have gnawed some of the bones, but 
they did not take in the stone implements 
made by man and mixed up with the bones. 
Most men would have found in these stone 
tools a certain evidence against the hyena 
notion ; but the mind is not easily led away 
from a preconceived idea, and it does not 
seem to have struck anyone that the same 
agent put both stones and bones where we 
find them below, or mixed up with “ diluvial 
loam and pebbles.” These last were neces- 
sarily left by water, and are certain proofs of 
an open stream, for flint pebbles are not 
formed from lime formations such as those 
in which these caves are found. 

The evidence so far is decisive for open- 
water agency as depositing the nuclei on which 
caves were formed; 300 hyznas, old and 
young, dying in one cave is something curious, 
considering that they never do die in their 
dens naturally. The dung of these beasts as 
found with the bones in the supposed den is 
not evidence for but against the use of the 
cave as a den. The large bones and the 
small ones show the innocence of the hyzna ; 
he would not take the trouble to carry home 
a snipe’s bone, and he could not drag in the 
heads of elephants, Bones, dung, soil, and 
pebbles are all direct proof of water action. 

It has been observed that mammalian and 
bird remains have been deposited in different 
places (Zlements of Geology, p. 138). This is 
quite natural ; they do not now and never did 
die in the same places, therefore their relics 
were not often removed or buried by the 


same agency at the same time, unless by acci- 
dent. 

Sir Charles Lyell unwittingly brings another 
witness in favour of the tawny beast, /Z., p. 
136. ‘ Ossiferous breccias are not confined to 
Europe, but occur in all parts of the globe; 
and those discovered in fissures and caverns 
in Australia closely correspond” with similar 
remains in Europe. The bones “belong to 
marsupial animals,” and “tare referable to 
the same peculiar type of organization which 
now distinguishes the Australian mammalia 
from those in other parts of the globe.” 
This geographical distribution dates back to 
a time “ before the larger part of the species 
now contemporary with man had been intro- 
duced into the earth.” There is no mention 
of scavenger beasts in our antipodes, yet 
bones of creatures are found heaped together 
in the same confusion as in Europe. If 
organic remains are found in one place with- 
out being placed there by a contemporary 
animal, why do we require his aid in another 
place? Single specimens of complete skele- 
tons, of entire and broken bones, are found 
all round the world. We have plenty of 
land and sea-types in Oxfordshire, but the 
hyzena did not put them there; he did not 
drag the 200 tons of bones into the St. Ciro 
Cave in Sicily, or help to bury those fauna 
which “are of higher antiquity than the 
country itself” (Zlements of Geology, p. 184). 
No creature buried those bones and shells 
found, as Lyell told us, “ 2,000 feet” above 
the present sea-level, or those oyster-beds 
that still rest in their horizontal strata in the 
Apennines of Siena. It was all done in the 
same manner as those deposits in Sweden 
“called Silurian and Cambrian by geologists— 
in as level a position as if they had recently 
formed part of the delta of a great river, and 
been left dry on the retiring of the annual 
floods.” (Jd., p. 48). 

It is curious how close Sir Charles ap- 
proached the truth without detecting it. He 
did not see that animals died alone, and were 
sometimes washed down and buried alone, 
sometimes in mud, in clay, in sand, or gravel; 
when solitary specimens are found it is all 
a natural transaction, but for a whole heap of 
bones an unnatural cause is assigned. Our 
geological teachers forget the character of 
the formation in which these heaps are 
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found: it is ténacious and self-sustaining, the 
situation was in a delta or estuary, and the 
buriat took place in a flood that had gathered 
dead and living from a vast water-shed. 
These remains were, as above remarked, de- 
posited in heaps by the same agent at the 
same time. Dr. Buckland did not see into 
the force that did this, or detect that when 
such a collection of legible matter was formed 
by such a force, there must have been a vast 
quantity of similar material that had become 
illegible by being dissolved. He did not 
recognise the fact that while the heavy re- 
mains sank in troubled waters, the solutions 
could only sink in still waters. Under this 
certain process we necessarily find bones in 
a confused mixed condition with the soil and 
pebbles laid above them by moving waters, 
while the layer of lime was placed over them 
by quiet waters, exactly as the Challenger 
found solutions settling down as ooze in 
nearly still waters all round the world. 

The evidence before us is all in favour of 
water-floods as the sole agents for depositing 
the heaps of bones found in caves all round 
the world. We may give up the hyzna as 
the collector, and put down bone-heaps as 
the general cause for the formation of lime- 
stone caves. It may be allowed that some 
bones have been collected through swallow- 
holes in subterranean river-channels ; but as 
the water-sheds of such places are generally 
of small extent, the gathering of large quanti- 
ties must have taken time, while the gather- 
ings after long droughts were made at one 
time, ‘and the preservation of them secured 
by the rapid dripping of the stalagmite sheet 
upon them. ‘There is, however, one point of 
considerable importance that has to be 
cleared up before we can sum up the tale. 

Estuaries of rivers have been fixed on as 
the sites for the deposit of animal remains in 
bulk. These may extend for many miles 
seaward ; but the bone caves are sometimes 
found hundreds of feet above sea-level. The 
present school of geology teaches “that it is 
the land which rises, not the sea which 
sinks” (Science Primer—Geology, Geikie, 
1876). In another part, p. 56, “The very 
highest mountains in the world consist of 
sea-made rocks ;” that is, “formed under the 
sea.” Therefore all these highlands have 
been upheaved, according to this school. 


Geikie endeavours to prove it by his raised 
beach, pointing to “a former sea-margin.” 
At p. 97 he tells us, “It the terrace has been 
left by a sinking down of the bed of the sea, 
you should meet with a_ corresponding 
terrace all over the globe.” With all due 
deference to the Professor, I deny this. 
Terraces are only made by certain supplies 
of material heaped up in parallel lines by 
certain forces of wind and water at certain 
places. They never extend far, and each 
raised beach is evidence that wave and tide 
beat upon the very spot on which we find it. 
No beach has ever been upheaved; but 
Geikie was right in saying that each line of 
beach “ points to a former sea-margin.” The 
interval between these beaches tells of the 
slow sinking of the sea, and not of a spas- 
modic or slow rising of these friable and in- 
consistent ridges of sand, shells, gravel, loam, 
and mud. There is not now, and never has 
been, any upheaving force, though Geikie 
still adheres to the theory that “when the 
earth was detached from its parent sun it 
must have been a fiercely hot mass as the 
sun is now.” It is, however, a contested 
point as to the parentage, as well as to the 
innate inherent heat of the sun. On the 
other side the Professor allows the sinking of 
our coal-fields, as well as their burial by 
ocean sediment of many sorts. These 
burials are now half a mile below our feet, 
while the vegetation grew on dry land. The 
Pacific and Indian Ocean have both sub- 
sided by the sinking of their beds; these 
local sinkings all round the globe give proof 
of a slow, general sinking of the sea-level. 
Dana told us that these sinkings coincided 
with the imaginary elevation of the moun- 
tains. It is curious that geologists have 
found recent fossils at the foot of mountains, 
and old ones at the top ; but even this direct 
evidence of a retiring sea did not extinguish 
the teaching of elevation by the contraction 
of an imaginary cooling sphere, 

We find coals above and below sea-level : 
they give evidence of certain and uncertain 
sinking; but, as those seams above the 
present sea-level were once below it to allow 
of burial by other ocean deposits, it is certain 
that these areas of vegetable growth were 
once under the waters. So it has been with 
the bone caves we are writing of; all the 
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known ones are now above sea-level, but 
they were once below it; the waters heaped 
the lime deposits over them, the ocean bed 
subsided, the sea envelope went with it, and 
the limestone masses were left as dry land. 
There may be many bone collections in the 
rocks now below sea-level, for the washing 
out of water-sheds by rain-storms has always 
been as frequent as it is now. 

I have used seasons of drought for large 
bone collections because more deaths occur 
then ; but in ordinary times over extensive 
water-sheds there must have been deaths 
enough to supply carcasses and bones in 
plenty, when some 300 of one kind were 
thrown together in the Kirkdale Cave. If 
they had lived and died there, their skeletons 
would not have been broken up; bones would 
not have been broken. And on looking at 
the subject on every side it becomes evident 
that no hyzena ever used the cave as a den, 
in which his white dung-cake is found, and 
in which his own bones are discovered mixed 
up with hundreds of others. If hyzenas 
lived near to any of these caves after the 
bones were buried by the alluvial soil and 
covered over with the stalagmite-sheet, it is 
quite possible they may have used them as 
dens if there was access to them; but re- 
marks by Sir C. Lyell showed that some 
caves closed up at both ends had been found 

_in the solid rock by accidental quarrying. 
On the other side, Sir Charles mentions 
“rivers which once flowed through caves 
now removed from any line of drainage.” 
This comes with his ideas on the lapse of 
time required for all the changes under his 
consideration. He brought in the organic 
remains found “thirty feet above the river 
Wiley,” and flint implements found with 
mammoth bones in drift deposits on a 
higher level. In all this river action is 
allowed. I claim its action for every ex- 
tensive collection of bones in any part of the 
world. In the ordinary drift there was no 
formation of lime over any deposits, and 
therefore no cave ; but where these organic 
remains are found, with or without imple- 
ments made by man, in an arched, irregular 
cave, there are only two modes for its forma- 
tion: one on a heap of any shape or size, 
acting as a nucleus for the deposit of the 
self sustaining lime solutions, forming an 


irregular cavern when the perishable mate- 
rials of the nucleus sink down. The other 
cave is formed by the water-trickle from the 
surface through the previously formed lime- 
stone masses. In many examples of these 
subterranean waters that I have met with or 
heard of in India, Europe, and the British 
Isles, I only found one with an open river 
running into it. Here a supply of bones or 
carcasses from a considerable mountain 
water-shed might have been occasionally 
washed down. I have been in a cave in 
India, near Perhinda, Deccan, where I heard 
a considerable stream running through the 
rock at an unknown depth; this water was 
said to come from highlands far away. I 
heard of a swallow-hole above Aix les Bains 
that had an issue some five miles away. 
There is a small swallow-hole at Nettlebed in 
Oxfordshire, which is supposed to supply a 
spring at Ewelm. The ordinary water-sheds 
for swallow-holes are very small, so that the 
supply of carcasses or bones would be very 
limited. It is hard to say how so many 
bones got into these subterranean trickles in 
old time ; but at present they are limited to 
accidental falls into the hole, or to casual 
deaths on its small water-shed. There is no 
space for a large supply of bones at one time. 
The subject may now be briefly summed up. 
Bones of many animals are found in caves of 
limestone formation. These formations are 
made from triturated shells or bones, and are 
in themselves evidence of great water action. 
Some caves have, and some have not, signs 
of water running through them. All these 
bone caves are above the sea-level, with 
many layers over them of water-deposited 
matter. The bones are mixed together, 
some rubbed, broken, or gnawed ; some 
skeletons entire, and some bones retaining 
their sharpest points. Cuvier thought that 
these bones were buried “by the same 
agent,” and that they belonged to animals 
“which lived and died there,” or they were 
brought there by “ inundation or some other 
violent cause.” He also told us how Pro- 
fessor Buckland thought that the cave of 
Kirkdale was “inhabited during a long 
succession of years previous to the last 
general deluge by hyzenas, and that they 
dragged into it the other animal bodies 
whose remains are found there.” 
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It is clearly proved that animals do not die 
in their dens except by accident; that 
hyznas do not drag their dinners into their 
dens, and that they do not drop their dung 
there. It is shown that no general deluge 
was wanted to place the bones where we find 
them ; that they must have been deposited 
by one agent, water, for no other could have 
left the bones so mixed up together. The 
sharp points of the bones are clear evidence 
that these came in their skins ; the rubbing 
of other bones tell us that these were carried 
and forced along by water without the skins, 
The marks of teeth on bones tell of a gnaw- 
ing before they came into the cave. All the 
bones in these caves are in a similar state of 
preservation. If they had been put there by 
wild beasts, a long time would have been 
occupied in gathering them; unless we can 
imagine that the herbivora came to die near 
the caves for the convenience of the carni- 
vora; even then the bones could not have 
retained the condition in which they are 
found. 

As to the making of the cave by the natural 
deposit of dissolved calcareous substances, 
the ordinary method is by deposit of the 
tenacious material on a nucleus or centre, 
in the same manner as hollow flints -are 
made on a nucleus. Man has copied his 
dome and his arch from this universal 
system. Some caves have been certainly 
formed on such a nucleus as animal remains 
would give; the decomposition of the 
nucleus, the natural consolidation of it, 
assisted by the pressure of the dripping, 
newly-found lime-sheet, would give just such 
an irregular shape to the canopy as these 
limestone caves have. It is quite possible 
that the sinking of the nucleus may have dis- 
turbed the lime-deposit resting on it, and by 
this disturbance fissures may have led to the 
surface, giving entrance to water. Thus 
Cuvier may have been right in thinking 
“that some transient current had passed over 
them (the bones) in the deposit where they 
are found.” In this case the entrance of 
small supplies of water through a swallow- 
hole would naturally form a tortuous channel 
underground, just as a surface stream does 
through its varying obstacles. 

Without saying that the bone caves could 
not have formed and filled from the swallow- 
hole, there is one serious objection to the 
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filling of those caves with an immense 
quantity of bones, mixed up with human re- 
mains and implements made by man. The 
hole is always on highlands, sometimes very in- 
accessible; there is seldom any inducement 
for animals to collect for food or water in these 
places, while the collections in caves: tell of 
many creatures at one time, mixed up with 
human bones and man’s utensils. While allow- 
ing the possibility of this cave formation and 
filling, the latter part of the process is very 
improbable. I put the one agent, one time, 
and one washing out of one water-shed area, 
as the occasion when old and. young were 
passed on by river waters to be buried by 
ocean deposits; to be left behind by the 
general subsidence of the ocean as parts of 
dry land ; to be exhumed by natural denuda- 
tion, or by the demands of man long after 
the deaths and burials had taken place. 

Such is the natural history of these bone 
caves ; it is very simple, though enrolled in 
the myths of man’s imagination. In these 
old burials man sees the remains of some 
creatures that lived before him, of some 
coéval with his kind ; they tell him of origin 
in warmer climes, and of dry land for beasts 
of the field to wander over; they tell of 
luxuriant feeding, of multiplying and in- 
crease in herbivora and carnivora. They 
tell of the denudation of surface-earth, and 
the use of organisms for its reconstruction. 
There are tales of starvation in the bones, 
and of knocking about under the wondrous 
forces of rain gathered into the channels of 
the water-sheds, They tell of the tempest 
and the flood, of their own struggles for 
dear life, and of the clean sweeping off of 
accidental surface-matter by the mighty 
forces of water; of the final deposit and 
burial of all this organic matter. 
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. Stuart Wars—wars, by the way, 
from which it has never recovered—would be 
sufficient justification for an article upon it 
alone. 
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It lies on a broad sandy road between 
Evesham and Stow-on-the-Wold, in the south- 
eastern corner of the county of Worcester- 
shire, and differs from all other towns in 
this, that whereas our forefathers, possessing 
twenty times the land which we own now, 
were in the habit of building their houses 
facing one another, at the distance sometimes 
of a man’s stride apart, and but seldom so 
broad as to admit of two carts passing one 
another at any point, they nevertheless con- 
structed the village under description wide 
enough to allow the whole traffic of the 
county to pass through its streets. No doubt, 
the deed once accomplished, and the magni- 
ficent stone houses erected where some of 
them stand to this day, the ancient builder 
was not without an amount of astonishment 
in proportion to the rareness of his achieve- 
ment, whereupon, in all probability, the happy 
thought arose to call the place Broadway— 
and Broadway it was called. 

Little more than a way is it now; one 
might drive through by night and deem it 
hardly worthy of the name of village. Yet 
in its time, which time is growing gray and 
shows symptoms of moss, it was, we are 
given to understand, an important town, un- 
fortunately not beneath the notice of Crom- 
well’s guns. It is said that deep digging in 
the adjacent fields results often in the foun- 


dations of houses being discovered, and in 
very dry weather the lines revealing the 
ground-plan of unrecorded buildings trace 
themselves on the close-cropped pasture- 
lands, giving rise to stories of elf folk who 
build themselves palaces by night and shatter 


them at cockcrow with magic wands. To 
judge by those few stone buildings which 
remain, it must have required, however, some- 
thing of a stouter nature than magic wands 
to blot the thriving town into an obscure 
village. The Lygon Arms is little less than 
a palace, tall, majestic, sombre, with a look 
of romance about it. There are four great 
gables facing the street, and a handsome 
Jacobean doorway. In the interior are 
‘‘ Cromwell’s room,” containing portions of a 
fine ceiling and a good old stone fireplace ; 
an oak-panelled mysterious-looking bedroom 
with a large stone-mullioned window looking 
out on the street; a main staircase with a 
wicket on the top of the first landing, which, 


though simple, is picturesque with its deep- 
set casement behind, and some good oak 
doors and doorways scattered over the rest 
of the house. 

Besides this, which, if we remember cor- 
rectly, is the largest house in the village, 
there are others of even more beautiful 
design. One fine specimen, with a grand door- 
way, bearing the Tudor Rose, stands on the 
opposite side of the village. Near it is a 
picturesque retreat in an old mossy orchard, 
with a lofty hall at the rear, possibly the 
remnant of something still more remote. But 
of all these romantic places there is nothing 
to equal a dark, three-gabled, ball-surmounted 
house, bearing date 1659-60, but with the 
illegible traces of a year very much anterior 
on a worn scutcheon over the door. It will 
be worth the while of anyone with a love for 
the uncanny to visit Broadway for the sake 
of seeing this house alone, and we can only 
hope that he may be so fortunate as to come 
upon it in the same closed, haunted-looking, 
deserted condition as it stood a few years 
back. The windows of the middle gable are 
built in a projecting pile from the stone stairs 
to the roof, and surmounting the topmost 
casement are three heraldic shields, but we 
did not succeed in making out their design ; 
neither could we obtain any information as to 
the ownership, or, still more important, the 
holder of the keys. 

One old man, who might have remembered 
it upwards of a century ago, but was slightly 
hazy on the subject, said no one ever went 
inside. Other inquiries in the village led 
only to intense astonishment at our desire. 
And the whole concluded in a large con- 
tingent of the inhabitants standing speechless, 
marvelling before the house itself, in which 
position we left them and it. 

The village lies at the foot of a high hill, 
on whose summit are the ruins of a tower, 
anciently belonging to the Lygons. There 
can be no doubt that this was used for the 
defence of the town, commanding, as it does, 
a fine outlook across a great portion of the 
county. The entrances to the village are 
pretty, especially that on the sandy rocky road 
to the east, which in summer-time presents 
a lovely contrast of banks and foliage, with 
the gray majestic street, like a slice of an old 
city, between. | 
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The Manor House and church are some 
little distance from the village, and the former 
is an interesting specimen of early domestic 
architecture. 

Childs Wickham, near Broadway, is another 
old-world village surrounded by orchards, 
having many old stone houses and the remains 
of the village cross. 

Leaving this attractive and little frequented 
spot, we pass through the village of Buckland 
(in Gloucestershire), not forgetting to look at 
the quaint square-towered church with an old 
fourteenth-century (but modernized) farm- 
house adjacent, or at the rectory, bearing 





in where the soft breeze parts the foliage, 
and presently we come on a little church, 
some very tiny cottages, and a huge Eliza- 
bethan mansion with a most picturesque and 
imposing Gate House, said to have been de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. . 

The time is the middle of June; but to 
make us more certain of the fact, the pink 
cabbage-roses are looking out above the 
gray wall in hundreds, fearlessly staring one 
out of countenance, peeping in the most 
ravishing manner through the ornamented 
holes, and tingeing the warm air with their 
delicious fragrance. We doubt if we could see 





LYGON ARMS, BROADWAY. 


the date 1520 (where there is a grand old 
oak open-roofed hall with a fine carved central 
arch and some ancient pictures), and proceed 
to Church Stanway. Denser and denser 
grows the country, with its cool green woods ; 
nearer and nearer the trees lean together 
across the road. At last, in deep refreshing 
shadow, we come upon two cross-roads and 
a sign-board pointing in one direction to 
Stanway-in-the-Woods (where there are some 
quaint old houses), in the other to the larger 
village of Church Stanway. We follow the 
latter up a sweet-smelling shady lane, from 
which the blue sky is all but shut out, and the 
stray gold sunbeam only suffered to peep 


such a lovely-wall or such happy roses any- 
where else in the country. The Manor House 
belongs to them, and we quite made up our 
mind that we would be admitted by a rose. 
It was, however, merely an attendant on the 
roses who opened the door and ushered us 
into the enormous hall, with its panelled oak 
ceiling, massive carved fireplace and lofty 
bay window. From room to room we went, 
losing all idea of locality, until, when we 
might have been anywhere between the roof 
and the basement, we discovered ourselves 
shut out as if by magic in a charming terraced 
garden, where the roses were dancing with 
delight in the summer breeze. Surely the 
M—2 
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enchanted rose-gardens of Persia, arched 
over with blue skies, and impregnable saving 
to one dark-eyed wondrous beauty of the 
East, could not eclipse this little English nook, 


with its rare old English gray wall. But we. 


must not in our admiration disregard the 
claims of other tenants of the gardens and 
park upon our notice: the great uncankered 
yew on the hill, near the classic stone 
summer-house, twenty-two feet in girth ; the 
lithe smooth-limbed beeches with their 
glorious canopy of delicate greenery; the 
snow-white ancient ash-trees reaching up into 
the sky, and the hundred and one other 
forest trees, each with his own obstinate 
characteristic, as distinct as the idiosyncrasies 
of human beings. 

But as to Church Stanway —a church 
there certainly is, and a Manor House, but 
whether the rest of the village, saving the 
two or three cottages already alluded to, lies 
somewhere in the woods around, we had 
neither a guide nor sufficient time to inquire. 
Most probably it is all comprised in that first 
and last glance, which remains in our memory, 
of a hundred roses dancing above an old 
gray wall. 

A. FEA. 
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Part II. 


aN the Tower Felton seems to have 
been well treated. He was lodged 
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9.44 where Sir John Eliot lay, and was _ 
allowed two dishes of meat every 
meal (5 E. iii. 261). 

Dr, Brian Duppa had, on the eleventh of 
September (6 S., 1628, p. 326), an interview 











with Felton at the Tower, and told him that, 
though he had no mercy on the Duke, the 
King had sent divines to him ; at this he fell 
on his knees, and acknowledged the King’s 
great grace. At first it was suggested that 
he was puffed up with the vain applause of 
the multitude (6 S., 1828, p. 321), but I can 
see no sign that this was at all true at any 
stage of the transaction. After the deed, . 
and when passion was satisfied, a reaction 
appears to have set in; and, as an earnest 
believer in religion, he had begun to feel that 
he had committed a grievous sin, and he 
confessed so to Duppa ; but he attributed it 
only to the Remonstrance, which we know 
already, by his own confession, was not 
strictly true. There were dangerous pro- 
positions found in his handwriting, but these 
he explained as being only notes gathered 
long ago from a book called the Golden 
Epistles. He consistently reiterated, now and 
always, that no living creature knew of his 
resolution but himself, and he requested that 
he might do public penance before his death 
in sackcloth, with ashes on his head, and 
ropes about his neck (6 S., 1828, p. 326). 

A certain Sir Robert Savage, a gentleman 
of Bucks, when the depositions were being 
taken, seems to have laboured under mania, 
asserting, as we learn by a letter of Mr. 
Mead’s (5 E. iii. 261), that he offered Felton 
480 to do the deed, and £40 were paid 
down. But Felton denied it zx foto.* 

The family of the culprit were, at an early 
stage, put through severe interrogatories. 
Four days only after the murder, his brother, 
Edmund Felton, gentleman, was examined, 
and said it was ten weeks since he had seen 
his brother, that he much estranged himself, 

* On October 24, they satisfied themselves that 
“ Savage is an incorrigible rogue,” and has no know- 
ledge of Felton. It is observable here that the writers 
have no notion of such a possibility as mental illusion 
as an element in human action; and perhaps it is a 
refinement that on the whole does a great deal more 
harm than good in the world. It appears that Savage 
went under two other aliases, and was not a man of 
title at all; but when he said that he would have 
settled the Duke if Felton had not, he must have 
been labouring under mania. Under any circum- 
stances, such an avowal could only bring him into 
trouble. He was committed to the Tower, September 
1oth (6 S., 1628, p. 326) ; ordered to be transferred 
to the Fleet, October 11 (Zdzd., p. 349). October 24, 


it was advised he should be sent to Bridewell (dzd., 
P- 359). October 31, he was sentenced to be whipped 
as a rogue (ldid., p. 365). 
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and would not tell examinant his lodging. 
As it is certain, from other depositions, that 
Felton visited his mother .and sister, there 
could have been no great difficulty in ascer- 
taining his lodging had his brother wished to 
do so. He said he was of a melancholy dis- 
position, sad, heavy, and of few words. He 
cannot believe his brother did the damnable 
act. He has not seen his mother or sister 
for a month, but hears they are in prison. 
Not exactly an affectionate son or brother 
does this Edmund, head of the family, appear 
to have been. 

Two days later, August 30 (6 S., 1628, 
p- 277), the mother is examined. The news 
reached the Church of St. Dunstan’s on 
August 24, after sermon, and while the 
psalm is singing the people stood up, some 
rejoicing, some grieving, which caused dis- 
turbance. A gentleman told her that the 
Duke was killed, and she swooned, not on 
that account, but for the woman’s reason that 
her daughter swooned in the Church. When 
her daughter came home, she told her mother 
that Lieutenant Felton was the man that 
killed the Duke. She deposed that her son 
had come to her on the Tuesday before, 
and said he should go down to Portsmouth 
to get his pay, which was six or seven score 
pounds. He said he was so largely in debt 
he could stay no longer in town, and wanted 
money, but she had none, He complained 
he had been “ put by” a captain’s place, but 
he never spoke against the Duke. 

The daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Done, de- 
posed to the same, but with slight variation. 
On October 11 she was again examined, and 
confessed that John had said “ there were no 
brave spirits,” and that on going to Ports- 
mouth he desired her to pray for him. 

On October 28 Owen Hughes, a haber- 
dasher, was examined. He said he knew 
Lieutenant John Felton because his mother 
lodged in examinant’s house in Fleet Street, 
and had come to and fro there; was not in his 
mother’s company last Bartholomewtide, and 
said nothing about the Duke. 

There is one accidental point of interest 
in connection with these depositions, and 
that is the examination, on September 6, of 
Alexander Gill the younger, usher of St. 
Paul’s School, the son of the head-master, 
and the friend of Milton. It was shown cn 
September 6 that he had said, “‘ The King 





is fitter to stand in a Cheapside shop with 
an apron before him, than to govern a king- 
dom” (§ G. vi. 355). This was said in a 
cellar, where he drank a health to Felton, a 
thing which was allowed to be at that time 
very common in London. But Gill pro- 
tested he had no ill-will against the King 
(6 S., 1628, p. 319). He was further ex- 
amined on September 26, when one Wm. 
Pickering, of Trinity College, Oxon, deposed 
to knowing Alexander Gill, who is of the 
same college. When he and others would 
not drink Felton’s health, Gill said, ‘‘ What ! 
Is Pick a Dukist too?” It would appear 
that Gill went further, and talked of the Duke 
and the late King as being in hell together, 
and that William Chillingworth, then a fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in disgust re- 
ported the whole direct to Archbishop Laud. 
For (4 M. i. 177) this Gill was cited before 
the Star Chamber, heavily fined, and sen- 
tenced to lose his ears (6 D. iii. 464). 

He was not drunk, so to say, though he was 
not sober. But Gill, with others, had drunk 
Felton’s health two days before in a tavern 
(6 S., 1628, p. 338). The interest attaching 
to this is that whilst acting as usher to his 
father young John Milton was under him, 
and is said to have much loved him. Three 
of his Latin letters praise Gill’s Latin poetry 
highly. One of May 20, this very year, com- 
mences: “ Accepi literas tuas, et que me 
mirifice oblectavere, carmina sane grandia et 
majestatem vere poeticam” (2 F. 830). 
He was about nine years older than Milton. 
Evidently he was a loose, rather rowdy re- 
publican, and by no means a good com- 
panion or director of the chief bard of 
England in his youth. Milton’s repub- 
licanism may have been partly owing to the 
impulsive vapourings of this somewhat licen- 
tious young man. However, seven years later 
on he succeeded his father as head-master of 
Paul’s School. His Latin poetry appeared 
as Poetici Conatus in 1632. I have never 
seen the poems, and know nothing of their 
merit; but posterity has not yet endorsed 
Milton’s compliment by reckoning them 
amongst the carmina grandia of literature 
(Allibone, s.v. 4. Gi//), 

Felton was brought to the bar of the King’s 
Bench, Westminster Hall, for trial on Thurs- 
day, November 27, and was placed there at 
the extraordinary hour of between 6 and 
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7 am., as we learn form Mead’s letter, 
December 6 (5 E. iii. 278). He had been 
removed from the Tower to the Gate House 
at Whitehall the previous day. Curiously 
enough the State Trials (4 S. iii. 372) report 
the day of the week wrongly, Thursday in- 
stead of Wednesday. If the State Trials 
are not correct upon a mere matter of fact, 
what is to become of historical evidence? I 
refer to Cobbett’s State Trials. The 
Attorney-General, Heath, made a speech on 
moving judgment against Felton (6 S., 1628, 
398), and compared him to Ravaillac. He 
also produced the knife in open court. At 
the sight of it, it was said by some observers, 
that tears welled up into Felton’s eyes. 
When he was asked what he could plead 
without impanelling a jury, he said (Harl. 
MSS. 399, originally cited by Ellis): “I am 
sorry both that I have shed the blood of a 
man who is the image of God, and taken 
away the life of so near a subject of the 
King, as Mr. Attorney hath related.” Here, 
lifting up his arm, he continued: “ This is 
the instrument which did the fact (putting 
aside, be it observed, Mr. Attorney-General 
and his knife), which I desire may be first 
cut off, and the rest of my carcase I willingly 
yield to the court, to be disposed of as you 
and his Majesty shall please.” He was then 
tuld that he could only suffer the ordinary 


punishment that the law decreed. 
Throughout he exhibited a calm grandeur 


and self-possession. On commission of the 
deed he scorned to fly, dnd signed his name 
to the writing in his hat, so that it would 
have been in vain to fly. This led some in- 
genious wit of the period to devise an 
anagram upon his name (4 E. i. 386): 

John Felton 

No’h! flie not. 
In prison, and at his examinations, he 
always preserved his equanimity and courage. 
He forced Philip, Earl of Pembroke, to ex- 
claim, “ Never was valour and piety more 
temperately mixed in the same person.” He 
himself remarked, that when he struck the 
Duke he felt that he had “the force of forty 
men,” and that as his arm fell he solemnly 
uttered the words, ‘God have mercy on thy 
soul ”* (4 E. i. 383). 

* A witty friend of the Rev. Jos. Mead said upon 


this, “‘ There never was a man murdered with so much 
of Gospel” (10 C. i. 395). 


The final scene was now close at hand. 
He is reported to have wept bitterly for the 
great sin he had fallen into, and that he almost 
despaired the day before his death. At 
Tyburn he said that the last night (he never 
blusters—he never fishes for applause) he was 
affrighted with death, but he thanked God 
that was past. He prayed all to note that it 
was an instigation from the devil. He had 
had the Lord’s Supper administered to him 
the day before. His penitence and be- 
haviour was such that Dr. Sutton said it 
amazed him, so that he could scarce believe 
that such a man had ever been a soldier. 
He was hung at Tyburn, and then hung 
again in chains at Portsmouth, November 29, 
1628 (5 G. vi. 359). 

It is said that he was of little stature, and a 
revengeful spirit; that when he sent a 
challenge to a gentleman he cut off a piece 
of his little finger and sent it with the cartel 
(1 R. i. 408), an action highly characteristic 
of the man. Another account describes him 
oddly as “a little, timber, meagre, ghostly, 
frightful-faced fellow” (1 V. 105). Portraits 
of him appear once to have been common, 
and pictures which were cut in brass were 
greedily caught up. Granger says (2 G. iii. 
253), there is a unique print of him, whole 
length, in the collection of Benjamin Way, 
Esq., of Denham Court, Uxbridge. He was 
well connected, and I have read somewhere, 
though I cannot now trace it, that he was re- 
lated to the Earl of Arundel, who with the 
Countess visited him in prison. There was 
a Bishop of Ely, a Dr. Nicholas Felton, one 
of the translators of the Bible, in the time of 
James I., and who only died in March of this 
very year 1628, probably related. There 
was also a John Felton who on August 8, 
fifty odd years before, did a bold act in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and refused to fly. 

In the history of jurisprudence the trial of 
Felton assumes importance as having tested 
finally the legality of torture.* In the State 
Trials (4 S. ili. 372), and also in the abridg- 
ment of Rushworth, it is mentioned that by 
the King’s wish the question was put to Sir 
Thomas Richardson, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, to be set before all the 
Justices. The King was indiscreet enough 
to add that if it were found legal he would 
not use his prerogative. 

* Torture, i. 35,292. 
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The Justices at first assembled at Serjeants’ 
Inn, Chancery Lane—how in this trial 
everything seems to cluster in the neighbour- 
hood of our St. Dunstan’s Church!—and they 
ruled that the King might not put the party 
to the rack. On November 14 all the judges 
assembled at Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street— 
now sold up, and the proceeds appropriated 
by those who had no right beyond a life 
interest in the property—and they “agreed 
in one that Felton ought not to be tortured, 
for no such punishment is known or allowed 
by our law.” 

Hume’s philosophical comment on this is, 
“So much more exact reasoners, with regard 
to the law, had they become from the jealous 
scruples of the House of Commons.” If this 
be so, what will Mr. Hume say to Judge 
Jeffreys a little later on? or to the fact that 
Sir George Mackenzie used torture in Scot- 
land as late as the time of James II. ? (6 D. 
ili. 475). The remark is of no value what- 
ever. It is not law; or what is the same 
thing, it is judges’ law. The judges felt they 
could now assert this without risk or personal 
danger, and Lingard only says they had been 
taught a salutary lesson. It was well to put 
an end to torture, but there is nothing in the 
decision that entitles the judges to respect. 
The times were turned face about, and the 
judges who under James were time-servers, 
were now under Charles serving the time. It 
wanted no courage, and it displayed no virtue. 

Isaac D’Israeli has reprinted some fine 
lines on John Felton by Zouch Townley, a 
gentleman of the period and of good family 
(6 D. iii. 476) ; the two last run thus: 

And now I leave thee unto death and fame, 

Which lives to shake ambition with thy name. 

St. Paut’s CHURCHYARD (embayed). 


C. A. Warp. 


Se 


Ancient Wrasses at East Tiick- 
bam, Kent. 


—— 

Seam)! TER undergoing many vicissitudes 

™| and narrowly escaping destruction 

altogether, an ancient brass of the 

early part of the fourteenth century 

has been replaced in the church of the above 
parish. 





East Wickham, so called to distinguish it 
from West Wickham, also in Kent, is a small 
parish situated, as its name implies ( Wick- 
ham, derived from the Saxon, literally “ the 
dwelling near the great highway”), near to 
the great Roman highway, which runs from 
London to Dover. A small portion of the 
parish is intersected by this great Roman 
road. 

The brass, which has just been restored, 
consists of two half-length figures of a male 
and female within a floriated cross. On the 
long shaft of the cross is all that remains of 
the inscription, which is in Norman French 
as follows: “ Johan de Bladigdone et Maud 
sa fe’me.” The date is 1325, and it is one 
of the oldest known brasses, giving an example 
of a male figure clad in the civil costume of 
the period. 

Hasted, writing in 1787, makes mention 
of this brass as follows: “In the chancel a 
grave-stone, on which has been a brassplate, 
the length of the stone, in form a cross flory 
gradated, now torn away except the effigies 
of a man and woman at half-length, and piece 
of the inscription in capitals of the fourteenth 
century, for John de Bladicdone and Maud, 
the-rest obliterated.” 

Many years ago the remains of this me- 
morial became detached from the matrix in 
the grave-stone, and they were placed in a 
table-drawer in the vestry of the church. 

But even here the remains were not safe 
from sacrilegious hands, for during the time 
that the brass was in the drawer the church 
was broken into by thieves, and the shaft of 
the cross was used for wrenching open a 
cupboard, thereby breaking the shaft into 
several pieces, none of which, however, were 
lost. 

The original grave-stone still exists in the 
church, but somewhat decayed and worn. 
The restored brass has now been inserted in 
a new slab of Portland stone and fixed on the 
south wall of the nave opposite to the grave, 
and a small brass plate has also been placed 
on the new stone with this inscription: 
“ Restored, 50 Victoria R., 1887.” 

On the old grave-stone, by way of identify- 
ing it in years to come, there has been cut 
these words: ‘‘ John de Bladigdone et Maud, 
1325.” 

The whole work has been done by sub- 
scription as a Jubilee memorial for the parish, 
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in addition to providing a permanent resting- 
place for the ancient memorial. It is to be 
wished that it could have been placed on the 
old grave-stone. It is true the stone is worn, 
but might it not have been turned, or a new 
face rubbed down, and a new matrix cut? 
It was said that it would be hidden under the 
matting in the church. True, but is the 
matting absolutely necessary ? 

On the north wall in this church may 
be seen other small brasses, which were 
placed there a few years ago. ‘These had 
formerly a place on a stone in the floor. An 
inscription in black-letter states that these 
brasses are “to the memory of William Payn 
and his three wives—Elizabeth, Joane, and 
Joane.” 

There is a third brass, on which are por- 
trayed the effigies of his three sons. 

He was a Yeoman of the Guard in the 
household of Queen Elizabeth, so says the 
inscription ; and he appears on his memorial 
as described by Hasted, viz., ‘as a corpu- 
lent man with a thick beard, and rough in 
his uniform, with trunk breeches, and a 
sword by his side, having on his breast a rose 
surmounted by a crown.” 

He died in 1568 leaving considerable 
benefactions of land, etc., to the poor of the 
parish. A copy of his will is inscribed 
on a large board on the north side of the 
church. 

East Wickham Church and its memorials 
seem to have been missed by Weever, as 
no mention is made of them in his “ Funeral 
Monuments ;” yet many memorials in the 
churches in the immediate neighbourhood, as 
at Erith and Crayford, and at the old Abbey 
of Lesnes, are fully described by him. 

Johan de Bladigdone, or Blendon as the 
name became in later years, possessed 
Blendon Hall in the adjoining parish of 
Bexley, where there is a small hamlet also 
called Blendon. The last member of the 
family who resided here was Jordan de 
Bladigdone, and he sold the family posses- 
sions in the reign of Richard II. 

The old Hall of Blendon doubtless stood 
near to the present mansion, for a few years 
back, as some men were digging in the 
garden, some ancient foundations were dis- 
covered. 

John de Bladigdone is said to have rebuilt 
East Wickham Church on the site of an older 
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church. This is more than likely, seeing 
that he was buried here. The architecture 
of the church, although it might puzzle the 
archeologist to say to what style it belonged 
more particularly, might well be of about his 
time. 

The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Michael, stands on a knoll at the head of a 
very picturesque valley running up from the 
low lands of the Plumstead marshes, and it 
is but a few minutes’ walk from the spot 
where the Roman lead coffin and other 
remains were discovered a few months 
ago. 

It is built principally of flint, and consists 
of a narrow nave and small chancel, a low 
wooden turret being at the west-end, in which 
there are two bells. In an inventory of 
church goods at “Est Wickham,” taken in 
the sixth year of Edward VI., there is this 
entry: “ Item ij small bells of brass suted in the 
steple.” Altogether it is one of the quaintest 
and smallest churches (if not the very smallest) 
to be met with so near to the metropolis. 

About forty years ago, an ancient fresco, 
representing St. Michael and his angels fight- 
ing against the dragon, was destroyed in 
putting up a memorial tablet on the south 
wall of the nave. 

Hasted makes no mention of this fresco, 
for the reason probably that in his day it 
was hidden by a coat of whitewash. 

In conclusion, one cannot help remarking 
that it is a matter for regret that in church 
“ restorations” nowadays many of the old 
brasses which yet remain to us get put upon 
the walls rather than in their old places. 

H. W. SMITH. 
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THE RULES OF CUSTOMES PERTAINING UNTO 
WEsT SHEEN, PETERSHAM, AND Ham. 
[PRINTED FROM A COPY TAKEN FROM A 
RECORD REMAINING IN THE TOWER. | 


vil EB rule of customes made the 1st 
Rag dan, «day of May in the 4th yeat of the 
oun reign of King Edward IVth/which 
~ Customes were granted hefetofore 
by the King and Kings unto the tenants 
belonging unto the Lordships of Westsheen, 
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Petersham, and Ham; which we the tenants 
do hold our land by the said customes, etc., 
manors granted by the King and Kings, time 
out of mind, as hereafter followeth, viz. : 

i. Imprimis it was granted to our customes, 
that we should have a court yearly, at the will 
of the lord ; and that all the tenants thereto 
belonging shall thither resort upon a fort- 
night's warning, by a precept made by the 
steward directed to the bailiff, and he to give 
warning against the day ; and those that come 
not at the said day so warned by the bailiff, 
shall forfeit the first court twopence, the 
second fourpence, the third court sixpence, 
and so double every court his forfeit. 

ii, The second part of our custom is that 
when the steward and the lord with the 
Kings tenants be assembled in the face of 
the court then called together by name and 
sworn, that then the said homage shall 
enquire weither that any of the Kings tenants 
be deceased, and to present his name and 
next heir, or whether he died seised or not. 

iii. The third part of our custom is that if 
any tenant do die so seised, that he dieing so 
seised, than that which descended ought of 
right to descend by custom of our Manor 
. to the youngest son and his heirs, and if he 
have no son, to the youngest daughter and 
her heirs; and if she die without issue, to 
remain to the next of his kin ; and if there can 
none of the kin be found, then to make claim 
to the lord, that then the lord shall by our 
custom seize into his hands as escheat for lack 
of heirs general ; and then the lordof his special 
grace may grant seisure to whom he listeth, 
upon a new fine levied to them and their 
heirs for ever. 

iv. The fourth part of our custom is, if the 
said tenant do die without issue, and also 
seised, having a wife which surviveth him, 
and if the said wife do come unto the said 
court and make claim upon the lands after 
the decease of her husband, then she might 
have by our custom of the heir, the third part 
of the rent during her life ; and if there be no 
oer to be found then she is to have it of the 
ord. 

v. The fifth part of our custom is that if 
any tenant will deliver a surrender before his 
death unto the use of his wife, or to his heirs, 
that then he must deliver it up into the hands 
of two of the Kings tenants of the said lord- 
ship ; and if he deliver it but to one, that stands 





void and of none effect, except it be in the 
extremity of death : and further when the said 
tenants have received it to the use of their 
wives or their heirs whom they list to make 
it unto, the said tenants shall bring in the 
said surrender at the next court holden after 
the date thereof, or else the said surrender to 
be void and of none effect. 

vi. The sixth part of our custom is, that we 
hold our lands by the rod, or coppy of court 
roll, by custom of our manor at the will of 
the lord, and that we may lop, top, fell by the 
ground, wood and timber, and carry it away 
without any forfeit makeing of lands or housen, 
so that we do keep the housen in sufficient re- 
pairations ; and if we do not keep the repaira- 
tions, then shall the lord seize it into his 
hands, and take the profits thereof unto his 
own use, untill such time as we have suff- 
ciently repaired them, then to fine with the 
lord and so to have our lands again, without 
any interruption on any part made by the lord 
or his assigns after that we have payed our 
fine. 

vii. The seventh part of our custom is, if 
any tenant that holdeth land of our sovereign 
lord the King do sue it out of the said court 
without licence of the lord of the soyle, he to 
forfeit all his copyhold which he hath lying 
within the Lordship, except it be brought by 
the commandment of the King or of his most 
honourable counsel! and furthermore, whether 
he came to it by inheritance or purchase, and 
so holdeth it to him, his heirs, or assigns, and 
so at the time of his death to deliver or sur- 
render unto his next heir, and if so be that 
after the death of any such tenant the heir 
doth give, set, or lay to mortgage any 
copyhold lands lying within any of the Lord- 
ships, before the said heir be admitted tenant 
and hath paid his fine, according to the said 
customs of the manor of the said lordships, 
that then all such said surrender and mortgage 
made by the said heir shall stand clearly void 
and of none effect, by our customes. 

viii. The eighth of our customs is that the 
lord of the soil may lett, and sett, all manner 
of waste and void ground, by coppy to any 
man that will take it, paying a fine to the 
Lord, and yearly quit rent to the King, for the 
lord is bound to augment the King’s quit rent 
one year better than other by our custom, 
within any of the said three Lordships. 

ix. The ninth part of our custom is, that 
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all our lands arrable, and unarrable, which 
lieth also red in the common fields, is as 
common once a year, except certain closes, 
which lieth enclosure ; and for all the common 
fields one tenant to enter common with 
another in all vacation times, but not betwixt 
our Ladyday in Lent and Michaeimas ; and 
every man that holdeth of the Lord a tene- 
ment of land shall common by our custom 
three sheep upon an acre, that is to say, sixty 
eight upon a tenement, and four oxen, three 
kine, two horses, one mare or gelding, and 
that no man which hath sold all his land from 
his house, shall common for no more but his 
bare house, that is to say, three kine, one 
mare or horse, and no more no man shall keep 
by our custom. 

x. The tenth part of our custom is, that if 
any tenant holding lands of our sovereign lord 
the King, within any of the lordships, do cast 
down any parcel of freehold lying between two 
parcels of copyhold to the extent to make the 
coppyhold land freehold then the tenant so 
doing shall forfeit all his coppyhold land lying 
and being within the said lordships by our 
customs. 

xi. The eleventh part of our custom is that 
any tenant shall top wood, fell furze or thorns 
within the several lordships portion and 
portion alike, and to carry home to their own 
houses for their own use ; and that no man or 
woman keeping a common brewhouse, or 
bakehouse, fell no manner of wood, or furze 
or thorns, to bake or brew withall, except he 
be a tenant in land, he shall have no more in 
the common than his tenure will give, accord- 
ing to our custom. 

xii. The twelfth part of our custom is, that 
the quit rent of the land belonging to the 
Lordship of West Sheen, is twopence the 
acre, and sixpence the house without land, 
the fine of the said Lordship is two years 
quit rent. The quit rent of Petersham and 
Ham, is fourpence the acre, and sixpence the 
house, and the fine is one years quit rent, 
every tenement is seven shillings and sixpence 
by our custom. And unto all these customs 
we the said tenants of the Lordship, we all 
do hold and affirm, by the grant of the King 
and Kings time out of mind. 

And for further assurance our heirs for- 
ever shall come after us, we have put it in 
writing for a continual remembrance, done 
before John Judgell, one of the King’s 





honourable Counsell, and John Warman 
then the Lord of the soil for the time being. 
In witness whereof, John Hart, tenant, William 
Ballat, tenant, John Howe, tenant, John 
Brewell, tenant, William Thorn, tenant. 

A most true coppy from the antient original 
coppy to be produced on all great and neces- 
sary occasions. 


[From Collectanea Juridica: consisting of 
Tracts relative to the Law and Constitution of 
England, vol. ii., pp. 381-385 (London, 
1792), 

ANDREW HIBBERT. 
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Che Early Custody of Domesday 
Book. 


—_—— 
SENCE from town has prevented 
me from acknowledging earlier Mr. 
Round’s courteous and learned re- 
~ marks upon my published theory of 
Domesday Book’s custody. The question, 
as far as the book itself is concerned, may be 
put on one side for the present, and the con- 
troversy may be allowed to centre in the 
position of the Royal Treasury before the 
close of the twelfth century. I have read Mr. 
Round’s article with the deepest interest; but 
while believing that his theory is entitled to 
be treated with the greatest respect as an 
independent view, opposed both to previous 
authorities and my own recent observations, 
I still find myself unprepared to relinquish 
any part of my theory. Mr. Round has 
pointed out my errors in the matter of 
certain quotations from the chroniclers, and 
I fear that this part of my task was performed 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner, while 
Mr. Round’s researches in this direction ap- 
pear to me to be marked by the most original 
and brilliant results. It will be easily seen, 
however, that it is not on the chroniclers, 
but on contemporary official records, that 
both Mr. Round and myself actually rely for 
the elucidation of the difficulty. These, un- 
fortunately, resolve themselves into two heads 
only, the Pipe Rolls and the Diéalogus de 
Scaccario. Now the former afford ample 
evidence of the fiscal arrangements which 
Mr. Round has himself so well described. 
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Wherever the King wore his crown, or held 
his hunting-party, or led his army, thither the 
legislative and supreme judicial and financial 
business of the kingdom must repair—that is 
to say, the Concilium, Curia, and Scaccarium 
“follow the King” at home, while a large 
part of their members and official staff must 
be in attendance on him abroad. Again, 
there is another circumstance less apparent 
but equally real. Whether the Exchequer, 
for instance, was held at Winchester, or West- 
minster, or Northampton, or elsewhere, there 
a temporary “Chess-board” would be erected, 
if indeed one was not already in use; while 
the Castle of the great provincial town already 
had its own Treasury as the centre of a 
provincial government. This is especially 
evident at a season of recoinage, when almost 
every local Treasury sent in its store to the 
central mints. In fact, the merest glance at 
the Pipe Rolls will show us that the sheriff 
was the provincial paymaster of the provincial 
governor, avoiding thus the expense and risk 
of a double transfer. A century later, this 
plan was elaborated by the system of Assign- 
ments to such an extent that three-fourths 
of the revenue were paid over without being 
received at the Treasury. I mention these 
circumstances to illustrate the view of an 
itinerant Exchequer, Treasury, and official 
staff. Mr. Round rightly observes that I 
admit these things. Perhaps I should go 
even further than he does in my admission, 
and yet my theory is not in the least shaken 
by them. Again, I am in accord with Mr. 
Round in believing that the Exchequer, 
though following the Court, must have had 
some headquarters—Westminster, according 
to the common belief and my own contention. 
But Mr. Round shies violently at the name 
of Westminster, lest he should be drawn on 
to acquiesce in a permanent official establish- 
ment there of any kind, and therefore he is 
reduced to surmise that the Court of Ex- 
chequer—the greatest engine in the constitu- 
tional history.of any country—was a kind of 
by-play at the Treasury of Winchester. On 
a third point I also agree with Mr. Round, 
that the old Royal Treasury at Winchester 
was to be still found there throughout the 
reign of Henry II.; but that does not make 
it the only Treasury in the kingdom—the 
others, according to Mr. Round’s view, dis- 





gorging their receipts, on the departure of 
the official staff, into the Winchester Treasury. 
On the contrary, just as it is certain beyond 
all question that in the thirteenth century 
there were several Treasuries perpetually em- 
ployed, so it is equally certain that they 
existed in the twelfth. Indeed, but for the 
activity of the Camera Curie, and the con- 
venient system of assignment above men- 
tioned, there would have needed to be many 
more. 

Mr. Round gives several notices from the 
Pipe Rolls in proof of the disbursement and 
circulation of treasure from the central re- 
pository at Winchester. Such isolated cases 
are, however, most misleading. At that rate, 
half a dozen other towns might each be shown 
to have had the one Exchequer. These 
entries only show that when money was 
wanted for the army abroad (the chief item 
of expenditure), it was issued by the Win- 
chester Treasury to subsidiary treasuries at 
Southampton and Portsmouth; or the London 
Treasury might issue to Winchester, just as 
Winchester might to London when an expe- 
dition had its rendezvous there. There is 
nothing here to give the least claim to Win- 
chester as a sole Treasury, for I could point 
out at least as many instances of treasure 
issued from London. 

But it is quite apparent that Westminster 
and Winchester stand out from these local 
Treasuries as arch-Treasuries, and especially 
as repositories of records; therefore I en- 
deavoured to show that a dual Treasury must 
have existed from the reign of Henry I. Mr. 
Round now advances a most interesting proof 
of the preservation of Domesday Book in the 
Winchester Treasury at the beginning of the 
latter reign; but this does not necessarily 
conflict with my theory, which was intended 
to conjecture the gradual withdrawal of the 
records, etc., from Winchester to a new head- 
quarters at London, with the foundation of 
the Exchequer under Roger le Poer. Where 
I took my stand was in support of the ex- 
istence of such a Treasury at Westminster in 
the reign of Henry II., on the evidence of 
the Dialogus de Scaccario. Now I am pre- 
pared to assert that nine persons out of ten 
who read this inestimable treatise would have 
no more doubt in their minds that the Ex- 
chequer and the Treasury with their contents, 
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so vividly described by the author, were at 
Westminster, than of their own existence. 
Then the tenth reader uprises, and challenges 
proof—like the sceptic who denied the ex- 
istence of the first Napoleon. The proof is 
difficult, because the author never realized 
the necessity for actually labelling his de- 
scriptive sketches. Mr. Round objects that 
the officials being all paid off after each 
session, the Treasury would be deserted. 
Now this seems to me to be a radical mis- 
conception of the very nature of the Ex- 
chequer, which had a perennial official 
existence somewhere—if not at Westminster. 
During vacation, the Barons went on circuit, 
as we are told, and the Court ceased to sit ; 
but the Marshal and Constable and Chamber- 
lains, or their deputies, would always be found 
there ready to pay the quarterly salaries of 
officers, or pensioners, and to cash the various 
orders and warrants that were always coming 
in. Besides, even according to Mr. Round’s 
authority, it is not true that the Exchequer 
was thus closed, because the Usher of the 
Treasury of the Receipt, at least, was not 
paid for the session but once a year ratione 
ostii, besides fees for providing the “ pro- 
perties” of the Exchequer, and 2d. for every 
warrant presented to be cashed as a recom- 
pense for his pains. Again, we are told that 
between terms the writs of summonses were 
written and sent out by the Marshal, to be 
served by the Usher of the Upper Exchequer 
(whose duties had temporarily ceased by the 
closing of the Court). But it is useless to 
multiply instances. I refer our readers to 
the Diéalogus itself.* Another objection 
made by Mr. Round is to the employment 
of Winchester clerks in the counting of the 
treasure. As I have never wished to dis- 
parage the importance of the Treasury there, 
this is of little moment, for in any case the 
Winchester Treasury must have absorbed the 
services of the Westminster experts on the 
same showing. I rather look on this mention 
of clerks taken from Winchester as wholly 
favourable to my own view, since it affords 
direct proof that the interior of the Treasury 

* Mr. Round overlooks the possibility of the actual 
Westminster Treasury having been situated in the 
church, where one certainly is known to have been at 
a later date. At least, we are told that the sacristan 
of the church provided ink to the Exchequer, ‘‘totius 


anni.” TI am still engaged in investigating this 
question. 


described in the Dialogus was not at Win- 
chester, and therefore must have been at 
Westminster. In fact, once admitting the. 
description given in the Déalogus to apply to 
Westminster, there can be no doubt that a 
permanent Treasury existed there. How can 
we suppose that the vast contents of this 
Treasury were moved twice a year to West- 
minster for a few weeks, and then returned 
to the Winchester Treasury? ‘These must 

have comprised some thousands of Rolls, 

Charters, and Accounts (“numerosa multi- 

tudo”), with stacks of money-chests, and 

great bins filled with old tallies and other 
records tied up in county-bags. These, 

which are enumerated in the Déalogus, are 

the “properties” that Mr. Round would 
make his light-hearted official carry away 
with him after “ blowing out the candle” and 

locking the door at the end of term. Un- 

fortunately, too, the passage on which Mr. 

Round relies does not support his view. 

“Que circumferuntur et includuntur et 
custodiuntur a thesaurario et camerariis” 

is not complete without the words which 

follow, “sicut supra plenius ostensum est,” 

and a reference to this passage shows that 

this “carrying around” referred to certain 

iron bands with which the chests were girded, 

and not to vehicular motion. It is true that 

an Arca is often alluded to in the sense ap- 
parently of a travelling record-chest, which 

followed the Court with the Chess-board and 

Barons ; but it proves nothing that a single 

Arca, happening to be at Winchester on one 

occasion, was forwarded to the Westminster 
Exchequer, and thence to the ceremonial 

Exchequer at Northampton. Such entries 

are quite isolated, and afford no clue to 

the movements of the Treasury, otherwise 

hundreds would occur instead of three or four. 

I fear that I shall find it as difficult in turn 

to persuade Mr. Round of the soundness of 
my theory as I may be thought obstinate in 

combating his own far more attractive one. 

I cannot doubt, however, but that patient 

research will some day accomplish the solu- 

tion of this extremely difficult problem. In 

the meantime, when Mr. Round is able to 

demonstrate that the Treasury of the Receipt 

described in the Déa/ogus was not situated at 

Westminster, I will become a willing convert 

to his theory. 

Hvusert HALL. 
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Motes from Chester. 


—_—___ 
I.—DEsTRUCTION OF PART OF CHESTER 
a Rows. 


ya) T has recently been determined by 
the Chester Town Council to de- 
stroy the ancient timber house at 
the Cross against which formerly 
stood the conduit. Previously it had been 
decided to retain it, now it is said to be of 
“small interest.” This house is an extremely 
good specimen of timber-work, and stands at 
the angle of Eastgate and Watergate Row ; 
it is one of the most picturesque bits in 
Chester, and the only ancient house at the 
junction of the four streets, Although it is 
late sixteenth or early seventeenth century 
work, it is good in detail and quite sound. 

It is much to be hoped that this house 
may be preserved. Chester without its old 
houses would be indeed a poor place, and 
both the inhabitants and a strong party in 
the Corporation desire that the ancient cha- 
racter of the city should be maintained. 

The widening of the streets could be man- 
aged quite as easily by removing the compara- 
tively modern houses on the opposite side as 
by destroying this characteristic bit. It stands 
near the noted God’s Providence House, and 
was sketched by Randle Hulme when the 
conduit was attached to it. 






Irpy HALL. 


This ancient timber-house in Wirrall, the 
only half-timbered hall in that district, for- 
merly richly furnished with old halls, is 
threatened with destruction. It is moated, 
and was formerly a Grange of the Abbey of 
St. Werburgh, in Chester. It is used as a 
farm house, and has been allowed to fall into 
disrepair, but a small expense would save it. 
Its date is 1606, but a much older house 
stood on the site. 


THe ANCIENT GUILDS OF CHESTER. 


A very interesting address was sent to the 
Queen on the occasion of her Jubilee by one 
of the ancient trade guilds of Chester, that 
of the bricklayers, which still keeps its old 
organization with its alderman at its head. 
The city is governed by the aldermen or 
heads of the old trade guilds, many of which 


still exist. The local government is, there- 
fore, a most interesting survival from 
medizval times. 


THE WALLS OF CHESTER. 


The old dispute as to there being any of 
the Roman wall i si¢w still goes on. It is 
well that it should be decided early, as the 
doings of the city authorities, who spend an 
annual sum with the laudable intention of 
keeping up the wall, but with the actual 
result of destroying it, will in a few years 
leave no ancient wall to examine. Instead 
of numbering and re-setting the ancient 
stones and thus keeping the character of the 
masonry and showing what the various 
patchings of medizeval and later work may 
have been, such work being i in itself a history 
of the building or the siege that Chester 
endured, an entirely new wall in a wretched 
style is put up, the old stones are 7e-cut, the 
coursing is nothing like any medieval or 
Roman work that ever existed, but is coursed 
like no wall that existed in Chester at any 
period, and is a kind of rock-faced or rusti- 
cated work, like the fence of some modern 
villa, presumably intended to imitate the old 
weathered stone. Every trace of antiquity 
on each stone is utterly destroyed. 

Manifestly the only right way to restore 
these walls is to re-set the ancient stones 
exactly in their old places by numbering and 
photographing them. Only thus can the 
antique character of the masonry and its 
indication of various periods be preserved. 
Possibly less may be done each year by this 
method ; but, at all events, it will save the 
wall from being rebuilt in worthless modern 
work. A great parade is made in Chester of 
respect for antiquity, but for want of know- 
ledge nearly all the alterations made are 
lamentable as regards the destruction of old 
work. Some restorations of the Abbey gate- 
way have been commenced, the mason em- 
ployed has cut the new stones of the great 
archway with a plain chamfer instead of a 
former sunk chamfer, which gives indication 
of the date of the building. 


7S 


E. W. Cox. 
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ASHINGDON CHURCH, ESSEX. 





Ashingdon Church, Esser. 


<> 


) MONG the many picturesque, though 

little known, parish churches of 

Essex, few exceed in interest the 

small and unpretending eleventh- 

century erection, situate a few miles from the 
ancient town of Rochford, known .as the 
parish church of St. Andrew, Ashingdon. 
Built, like the neighbouring church of St. 
Peter, Hockley, upon the summit of a really 
lofty eminence, as indicated by its name, it 
commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country, now so serenely peaceful in all its 
autumnal beauty, but once the scene of one of 


Edmundsbury, had died in a terrible fright 
after a vision, in which we are assured by the 
monkish chroniclers that he had seen St. 
Edmund in full harness, coming against him 
with a spear in his hand. “ Help!” cried 
Sweyne; “fellow-soldiers, St. Edmund is 
coming to slay me!” And as the saint ran 
him through, he fell from his horse and died 
the same night in torments. With this dread 
warning memory ever haunting him, Canute 
no longer ravaged the country; a time of 
comparative tranquillity had succeeded the 
conquest, and with the hearty zeal of a convert 
he proceeded to the erection of churches in 
all the places which he and his father had 
devastated with fire and sword during their 


ASHINGDON CHURCH, ESSEX, 


the fiercest and most important battles ever 
fought in the East of England—that between 
Edmund Ironside and Canute—which ter- 
minated so disastrously to the Saxon monarch 
and settled Canute upon the throne of 
England. The lines of entrenchment and 
fortifications thrown up by the contending 
armies are in places still distinctly visible. 
And if in his wantonness the victorious Dane 
burnt the rude Saxon church of timber which 
he may have found here, he, after his con- 
version, doubtless atoned for the sacrilege, 
and built another of stone and lime, prompted 
thereto, perhaps, by the fate of his father, 
Sweyne, who, having threatened to destroy St. 


wars with the Anglo-Saxons. And here upon 
this eminence—which by its name probably 
commemorates one of his chieftains (Assan- 
dune), who may, perchance, have fallen in the 
great battle, and whose body even now may 
rest in peace beneath its summit, which com- 
mands so fair a view of the scene of his last 
great struggle—arose the little church, a 
memento alike of the great battle with its 
crowning victory and the conversion of the 
heathen conqueror to the religion of the 
conquered Christian. As every race whose 
history is identified with this country, be he 
Celt or Roman, Saxon, Dane, or Norman, has 
left the mark of his occupation, so in the 
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fabric of this little church we may see ex- 
amples, simple and unimportant though they 
be, of every style of Gothic architecture, till 
we come to the stuccoed classicality of 
those “heaven-born architects,” the village 
carpenter or churchwarden. The church, 
consisting of chancel and nave with a massive 
western tower, like so many of its fellows, has, 
unfortunately, passed through the hands of 
the so-called restorer, but far too frequently 
destroyer ; still, much of interest yet remains, 
and it is quite evident that now at least the 
venerable edifice is tended by careful and 
loving hands. Among its most interesting 
features are the piscinze, an aumbrey, and a 
low side, or leper, window. The register of 
burials commences in 1564, of baptisms in 
1566, and of marriages in 1568. 
E. SPARVEL BAYLy. 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


—>__—_ 

Dress of the Ancient Britons.—In 
the address of Professor Sayce to the Anthro- 
pological section of the British Association, 
he said : “* Now the dress of Celtic Gaul and 
of Southern Britain also, when the Romans 
first became acquainted with it, was the same 
as the dress which ‘ linguistic paleontology ’ 
teaches us had been worn by the primi- 
tive Aryans in their first home, One of 
its chief constituents was the braccze or 
trowsers, which accordingly became to the 
Roman the symbol of the barbarian. We 
learn, however, from sculptures and other 
works of art that before the retirement of the 
Romans from the northern part of Europe 
they had adopted this article of clothing—at 
all events during the winter months. That 
the natives of Southern Britain continued to 
wear it after their separation from Rome is 
clear from a statement of Gildas, in which he 
refers in no flattering terms to the kilt of the 
Pict and the Scot ; yet from within a century 
after the time of Gildas there are indications 
that the northern kilt, which he regards as so 
strange and curious, had become the common 
garb of Wales. When we come down to the 
twelfth century we find that it is the national 
costume. If we turn to Ireland, we find 


that in the days of Spenser and later the 
national costume of the Irish was the same 
as that of the Welsh and the Highland 
Scotch. The knee-breeches and short coat 
which characterize the typical Irishman in 
the comic papers are survivals of the dress 
worn by the English at the time it was 
adopted in Ireland. The Highland dress, 
therefore, was once worn not only in the 
Scotch Highlands and in Ireland, but also in 
Wales. It characterized the Celtic parts of 
Britain, with the exception of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. I see, consequently, but one 
solution of the problem before us. On the 
one hand, there was the distinctive Celtic 
dress of the Roman age, which was the same 
as the dress of the primitive Aryan, and was 
worn alike by the Celts of Gaul and Britain 
and the Teutons of Germany. On the other 
hand, there was the scantier and colder dress, 
which originally characterized the coldest 
part of Britain and subsequently medizval 
Wales. Also, must we not infer, in the first 
place, that the aboriginal population of Cale- 
donia and Ireland was not Celtic, or at least 
not Aryan Celtic; and secondly, that the 
dominant class in Wales, after the sixth cen- 
tury, came from the northern portion of the 
island where the kilt was worn? Hoth infer- 
ences, at all events, agree with the conclusions 
which ethnologists and historians have arrived 
at upon other grounds.” 

Eighty Years Ago.—lIn the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, 1817, Mr. J. Carter 
writes: “In returning down St. James’s 
Street, I fell in with eight Morris dancers 
with bells and time evolution staves, attended 
by the proper musick, a tabor and pipe. 
The figures of their dance were pleasingly 
varied, and well performed. This ancient 
pastime may be held a rare sight, as it is, 
with most others, now nearly forgotten, except 
with Antiquaries. (See Mr. Douce’s most 
curious and learned dissertation on Old 
Customs, in his ///ustrations of Shakespeare.) 

Selling of Wives in England.—In 
1773, three men and three women went to 
the Bell Inn in Edgbaston Street, Birming- 
ham, and made the following singular entry 
in the toll-book which is kept there: 
“ August 31, 1773. Samuel Whitehouse, of 
the parish of Willenhill, in the county of 
Stafford, this day sold his wife, Mary White- 
house, in open market, to Thomas Griffiths, 
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of Birmingham, value one shilling. To take 
her with all faults. (Signed) Samuel White- 
house and Mary Whitehouse. Voucher, 
Tho. Buckley, of Birmingham.” The parties 
were all exceedingly well pleased, and the 
money paid down, as well for the toll as 
purchase. 

Additions to Ritson’s Bibliographia 
Poetica. By W. C. Hazlitt (continued).— 
Jonson, Edward, who spells his name in the 
same manner as themore illustrious Benjamin, 
has a commendatory poem in Latin before 
Udall’s Hloures for Latin Spekynge, 1533. 

K., T., has some lines to his friend Thomas 
Read, Esq., with his translation of the 
Householders Philosophie, ascribed to Tasso, 
4°, 1588. 

Keir, H., has two epitaphs, one in English, 
the other in Scottish, on the death of Henry II. 
of France, in the Collection printed at Paris in 
twelve languages, 4to., 1560. 

Kempe, William, schoolmaster at Ply- 
mouth, prefixed a few verses in eulogy of 
Sir Francis Drake’s Reservoir at Plymouth to 
his translation of the Art of Arithmeticke 
from the Latin of Ramus, 8vo., 1592. Rit- 
son ascribed his Dutiful Invective, 1587, to 
the actor of the same name. 

Kempe, William, actor, has in his Vine 
Daies Wonder, 1600, a few verses inter- 
spersed, and wrote some temporary jigs and 
other fugitive pieces no longer known. But 
it is doubtful whether all these were not 
really from other pens making use of his 
popular name. I do not think that even the 
Line Daies Wonder was actually his. 

Knevett or Knyvett, Sir Francis, has 
poems and translations in MS., P. L. Cam- 
bridge, Dd. iv. 23, written temp. Elizabeth. 

Kyttes, G. The Unluckie Firmentie, of 
which he was the author, probably appeared 
in print before 1589, as it is referred to in 
Nash’s epistle before Greene’s Menaphon, 
published in that year. It is the same piece 
as the Paunch of the Percy folio MS. 

L., G. See Legh, Gerard, bids Ritson ; 
but why? Legh or Leigh was not the author 
of the Artificial Apology, entered under 
L., nor the writer of that connected with 

im. 

Lane, John, wrote: 1. Zom Tel-troths 
Message, and His Pens Complaint, 4to., 1600 ; 
2. An Elegie on Queene Elizabeth, 4to., 1603, 


reprinted in my Fugitive Tracts, 1875, second 
series; 3. An Alarum to the FPoets, 4to., 
1648; 4. Chaucers Pillar,’ Ashmole MS. 
533 5- Zvriton’s Trumpet, Royal MS. 17, 
B. 15; 6. Zriton’s Triumph, 1621, Jbid. and 
MS. Trinity College Cambridge, O. ii. 68; 
7. Guy Earl of Warwick, an heroic poem, 
1616, MS., sold among Dr. Farmer’s books 
in 1798, and Harl. MS. 6243 (dated 1621). 
The last was licensed in 1617, but is not 
known in print. 

Lodge, Thomas, has a sonnet in French 
on the back of the dedication to Greene’s 
Spanish Masquerado, 1589. 

Marshall, Thomas. Thomas Park, in a 
copy of the Paradise of Dainty Devices which 
is now in the Huth collection, corroborates 
the statement of Wood and Tanner, that 
Marshall’s name occurs as a contributor to 
the edition of that miscellany, 4to., 1577. 

Mascall, Leonard. His Art to Plant and 
Graft was first printed in or before 1572. 
There is also a good deal of original and 
translated verse in his Zhree Books of Cattle, 
ed. 1605 (but published long before). 

Munday, Anthony, dedicated to Sir Francis 
Drake, in Latin verse, his translation of 
Palmendos, 1589. 

Nelson, Thomas, whom Ritson does not 
even name, besides pieces described in my 
Bibliographies, wrote the Device of the 
Pageant at the installation of John Allot as 
Lord Mayor of London, and Mayor of the 
Staple, 4to., 1590. : 

No., Hen., forsan Henry Noel, was part- 
writer of Zancred and Gismunda, 1591, 
originally written in 1568. 

Newton, Thomas. Ritson fails to distin- 
guish between the two authors of this name. 

Orleans, Charles, Duke of, father of Louis 
XII, wrote poems, which were translated 
into English by some anonymous writer of our 
country. This English version, extant among 
the Royal MSS., was edited in a very wretched 
way for the Roxburgh Club, 4to., 1827. 
The poems were also turned into Latin by 
the Duke’s secretary. See Retrospective Re- 
view, Xvi. 

Page, Samuel, of C.C.C., Oxford, wrote 
most probably Amos and Laura, printed in 
1613 with the second known edition of 
Alcilia. 

Parker, Henry, Lord Morley. See Fry’s 
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Bibliographical Memoranda, 1816, pp. 80-82, 
and 146-47; and my Warton, 1871, lii. 

Peend, Thomas, wrotenot exactly a poem, but 
some verses, “in the Translatours behalfe,” 
before Studley’s version of Seneca’s Agamem- 
non, 1566. He calls himself there, however, 
Delapeend. 

Percy, W. In the preface to his Ce/ia, 
1594, this writer proposed to introduce to 
public notice ere long matters more eventful 
and ponderous ; this intimation refers to cer- 
tain dramas, which, with the exception of two 
printed for the Roxburgh Club, still remain 
in MS. 

Perkins, Robert, Curate of Arteswicke, 
was the author or collector of a MS. volume 
of poetry described in Brand’s Catalogue, 
1807, as “a very curious and valuable col- 
lection, written in 1588.” Where is this 
Perkins MS. ? 

Powell, William, a Cambridge man, has in 
a copy of Pia et Catholica Christiani Hominis 
Institutio, 1544, eight 4-line stanzas addressed 
to Sir Henry Guilford, with his autograph. 

Purfoot, Thomas, the elder, printer, has a 
poetical dedication, consisting of eight 7-line 
stanzas, addressed to Lord Robert Dudley, 
before Nicholas Malby’s Remedies for Diseases 
in Horses, 4to., 1576, 1586. 

Pympe, John, has a poetical epistle in the 
. Paston Series of Letters, under date of 1477. 
Gairdner’s ed., iii. 185. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. His Cynthia seems 
to survive only in a fragment preserved at 
Bridgewater House, and printed by Edwards 
in his Life of Raleigh, 

Redford, John, has some songs, accom- 
panying his interlude of the “ Marriage of 
Wit and Science” in Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers, 1848. In a marginal note to his 
account of his own life, in his Husbandry, 
1580, Tusser characterizes him as an excel- 
lent musician. He seems to have been with 
him at St. Paul’s School. 

Rich, Barnaby, has an epitaph on Sir 
William Drury Knight, Lord-Governor of 


Ireland, who died at Waterford, October 3, | 


1579—in the Paradise of Dainty Devices, 
ed. 1580 (thirteen 6-line stanzas). 

Roberts, Henry, has under his initials two 
7-line stanzas at the end of Zhe Honourable 
Actions of that most Famous and Valiant 
Englishman, Edward Glemham, Esquire, 

VOL, XVI. 


1591, of which also I take him to have been 
the writer. 

Roberts, Humphrey, of King’s Langley, 
has twelve short lines, headed “The Author 
his Verdict vpon Rash Judgement,” before his 
Earnest Complaint for Reformation, 8vo., 
1572. 

Rogers, Matthew, wrote verses “To his 
Children,” printed with Bradford’s Complaint 
of Verity, 8vo., 1559. 

Roulstone, Michael, wrote some verses on 
the back of the title, and at the end, of a 
copy of Davies of Hereford’s Holy Rood, 
1609, in Lilly’s Catalogue for 1863. 

Rous, Anthony, wrote an English version 
of Asop in metre, not known to have been 
published. It occurred in a 4to. MS., on 
paper of the seventeenth century, at Sothe- 
by’s, May 23, 1872, No. 356. 

Roydon, Matthew and Owen. - It appears 
that there was also a Humphrey Roydon, 
who in 1596 produced a Latin version of 
Esop, printed in that year in 8vo. 

S., D., forsan David Sterrie, wrote A true 
report of a horrible murther done in Bristow, 
8vo., 1573, with a moral at the end by Jud 
Smith, both in verse. Reprinted in my 
Fugitive Tracts, 1875, first series. 

S., W., ze. William Seres the printer, wrote 
An Answer to the Proclamation of the Rebels 
in the North, 8vo., 1569. No doubt he 
was the person whom Ritson himself cites as 
the author of a little metrical tract, published 
in 1562. 

Sarjent, James, has a ballad of eleven 
stanzas, which he calls a sonnet, at the end 
of Richard Ferris’s Dangerous Voyage, 1590, 
on the arrival and entertainment of Ferris at 
Bristol, August 3, 1590. As two ballads on 
this adventure were entered separately at 
Stationers’ Hall, one of them may have been 
Sarjent’s, which was probably, if so, anterior 
in appearance to the tract, and republished 
as part of it. 

Scory, Sir Edmund, has verses signed 
£E. S. before Drayton’s Poems, 1605, and I 
have seen a copy of that book and that 
edition in the old vellum cover with E. S. in 
gold on the sides. A tract, printed by Scory 
in 1610, is described in my £20/. Coll., 1876, 
in v. 

Saunders, Laurence, wrote to his prison- 
fellows of the Marshalsea “certayne godly 
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verses,” printed in the collection of Letters 
of Cranmer, Ridley, etc., 1564, p. 215. 
Sheale, Richard. In the British Biblio- 


grapher, iv. 100, is printed from a MS, the 
Chaunt of Richard Sheale. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Antiquarian Mews. 
ee 


Mr. A. W. Franks has presented to the British 
Museum a most remarkable coin lately received from 
India. It is a decadrachm of the Bactrian series, the 
first ever met with, and bears on the obverse a horse- 
man charging with his lance an elephant, on whose 
back are two warriors; and on the reverse a king or 
Zeus, standing, holding a thunderbolt and a spear ; 
in the field isa monogram composed of the letters AB. 
The obverse records some victory of the Greeks over 
the barbarians, and the reverse may be a representa- 
tion of Alexander the Great. The coin evidently comes 
from the district of the Oxus, and was struck about the 
middle of the second century B.c. 


On July 14, Thurgarton Priory, in the county of 
Nottingham, was put up for sale. This property, 
lying on the Trent, between Nottingham and South- 
well, is situated in Thurgarton, Epperstone, and South- 
well parishes, near to Sherwood Forest and “the 
Dukeries.” It includes a modern house of brick, on 
the site of an old convent. The Early English tower 
and three bays of the (St. Peter’s) parish church form 
part of the priory church belonging to some Austin 
Canons, who were established here, in 1130, by Ralph 
de Ayncourt. At the suppression their income was 
computed to be £259 9s. 43d. In 1853, the priory 
church was renovated by Mr. Hine, of Nottingham, 
architect, who added a chancel and north aisle. 


A small volume purchased by the Bodleian Library 
at the Brice sale at Sotheby’s, catalogued as Quatuor 
Evangelia ... sec. XIV., is found to be the very 
Evangelarium described in the life of St. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, written by her confessor, as the 
book which she most valued and as the subject of 
a miracle. Since she died in 1093, the MS. cannot 
be later than the eleventh century. The miracle was 
that when a priest dropped this volume into a river it 
remained entirely uninjured for some hours till its loss 
was discovered and it was fished up. The clue to this 
identification was given by Miss Lucy Hill, author of 
Old Saints and New Demons, who recognised the 
miracle thus described on a fly-leaf of the MS. to be 
identical with one recorded of St. Margaret’s book. 


For nearly 800 years this book must have lain un- 
recorded and perhaps unrecognised, for there is no 
trace of any writing which would suggest the connec- 
tion now established. 


Dr. Halbherr’s excavations at Gortyna, which were 
continued from the beginning of March to the end of 
May, have yielded a rich harvest of archaic inscrip- 
tions, and have brought to light the exact form of the 
mysterious ancient building, on the walls of which 
was found the archaic legal inscription which has made 
Dr. Halbherr so famous in the world of science. In 
order to carry on this work Professor Comparetti, the 
well-known folklorist, bought on his own account the 
land of the locality termed ‘‘ le vigle.” 

Professor George Stephens writes from Copenhagen 
of an important ‘‘ find” lately made near Bergen, in 
Norway. A bone stylus with a Runic inscription was 
discovered, together with a little book in red Latin 
letters, evidently written with the stylus. The date 
seems to be the twelfth century. 


Owing to the death of Sir Henry Charles Paulet, 
Bart, certain good sporting properties in Hampshire 
were recently sold. These comprised the freehold 
manorial estate and house of Little Testwood, a tith- 
ing of Eling parish, at the western head of South- 
ampton Water, and overlooking the pretty Test 
valley. At the same time was offered for sale the 
Canterton Estate, which formed a portion of the 
settled estates of Sir Henry and the late Lord Henry 
Paulet. Canterton lies in Bramshaw and Minstead 
parishes, in the New Forest ; its southern limits being 
barely 300 yards distant from Stoney Cross, where is 
preserved the Rufus’s stone. 


Stutton Hall, Suffolk, erected by Sir E. Jermy, Kt., 
and remarkable for its ornamental chimneys and brick- 
work gateway, was put up for auction, on July 12, at 
the Great White Horse Hotel, Ipswich. This old 
Elizabethan house stands on the banks of the Stour, 
about 7 miles from Harwich harbour ; the property 
extends over 470 acres—for the larger part rich 
pasture. 

It is stated that the trustees of the British Museum 
have called the attention of Lord Salisbury to the 
statue (belonging to the nation) of Rameses II. at 
Mitrahenny, and represented to him the desirability 
of its removal to this country. We believe also that 
the committee of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club has 
memorialized the Prime Minister to the same effect. 
The latest intelligence from Mitrahenny is that Major 
Bagnold has turned the statue over 50°, and expects 
soon to increase it togo°. It is earnestly to be de- 
sired that effectual precautions will be taken, now that 
the front of the figure is exposed, to preserve it from 
all damage, and also, it should be added, from the 
direct action of the sun. 
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Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill, has just finished 
the repair of a very interesting clock. When old St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, was pulled down some years 
ago, the clock that had its place in the tower was sold 
by public auction to the Marquis of Hertford, and 
the late peer had it set up, figures of giants and all, 
in the grounds of St. Dunstan’s Villa, Regent’s Park, 
a residence erected for the Marquis by Decimus 
Burton. The clock is what is known as of the 
‘““bedstead” pattern, very cumbrous as compared 
with the new turret clocks ; but although it is more 
than a couple of hundred years old (A.D. 1676), it is 
not much the worse for wear, and Mr. Benson has 
had little to do beyond renewing the brass bearings, 
cleaning, and reburnishing. The clock has consider- 
able interest attached to it, and Cowper, in his 
Table Talk, refers to it in lines that are certainly com- 
plimentary to the old clock : 

When Labour and when Dulness, club in hand, 
Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s stand, 
Beating alternately in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme ; 

Exact and regular the sound will be, 

But such mere quarter strokes are not for me. 


It may be remembered that Mr. Frith, R.A., in last 
year’s exhibition at the Academy, introduced the old 
clock in his picture ‘‘ Dr. Johnson’s Tardy Gallantry.” 
The ancient timepiece has now passed into the hands 
of a private gentleman, for whom it has been restored. 


Our readers will doubtless like to know that the 
Roman lead coffin, found with other remains at Plum- 
stead in January last (see ante, vol. xv., p. 165), is at 
length safe in the museum at Maidstone, after lying 
for over six months in the churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
Plumstead, where it was re-buried by the unwarrant- 
able action of the Vicar of Plumstead. Mr. G. 
Payne, F.S.A., of Sittingbourne, one of the Council 
of the Kent Archzological Society, by perseverance 
and much trouble to himself, has overcome all the 
difficulties which stood in the way of securing this 
valuable and interesting relic of the Roman period. 
Mr. Payne obtained a faculty from the Bishop of the 
Diocese (Rochester), and on Thursday morning, 
August 18th, at six o’clock, the coffin, which had 
been buried eight feet deep, was unearthed. The 
remains of the skeleton within the coffin were re- 
interred in another receptacle duly provided, and the 
coffin conveyed in a waggon, lent by Mr. W. G. Daw- 
son (on whose land the coffin was discovered), to 
Woolwich Arsenal Station, and thence by rail to 
Maidstone, 


In the course of drainage works being carried out 
in a mansion of the Tudor period, occupied by Mr. 
Tucker, at Cowick Barton, near Exeter, the workmen 
came upon a stone coffin containing bones. Further 
exploration revealed more bones in a stone-walled 


grave lying in the immediate neighbourhood, some 
tiles, the remains of a leaden chalice, andacoin. It 
is thought that the workmen have brought to light the 
site of the old Priory Chapel of St. Andrew, belonging 
to the Benedictine Order. The Priory was founded 
by the Courtenay family, and passed at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries into the hands of the 
Russells, by whom it appears to have been demol- 
ished. The remains in the coffin are considered to be 
those of one of the Courtenays. 


At a meeting of the general committee of the 
British Association in Manchester, it was reported 
that the committee had passed the following resolu- 
tion amongst those submitted to the Council: ‘‘ That 
the Council be requested to consider the advisability 
of calling the attention of the proprietor of Stonehenge 
to the danger in which several of the stones are at the 
present time from the burrowing of rabbits, and also 
to the desirability of removing the wooden props which 
support the horizontal stone of one of the trilithons ; 
and in view of the great value of Stonehenge as an 
ancient national monument, to express the hope of the 
Association that some steps will be taken to remedy 
these sources of danger to the stones.” With regard 
to this resolution, the Council reported that ‘they 
had carefully considered the question, and having had 
the advantage of perusing the detailed report recently 
prepared by a deputation of the Wilts Archzological 
and Natural History Society on the condition of the 
whole of the stones constituting Stonehenge, are of 
opinion that the proprietor should be approached with 
the expression of a hope that he will direct such steps 
to be taken as shall effectually prevent further 
damage.” 


The excavations proceeding in Piccadilly on the site 
of the new premises of the Junior Traveller’s Club 
have brought to light many interesting objects. The 
houses which are built on that portion of the thorough- 
fare have for their foundations a series of well-formed 
arches at a depth of about 16 feet from the surface. 
In piercing some of these great difficulty was experi- 
enced on account of the toughness of the substance of 
which they are constructed. This having been over- 
come, a series of subterranean passages, apparently 
connected, were discovered. These were full of foul 
gas, and contained a vast quantity of rubbish, among 
which have been disclosed numerous articles of interest. 
Not the least interesting is a red granite tomb, dated 
1509, some bronze armour, several fowling-pieces, a 
richly embossed lamp, and a large quantity of vellum 
manuscripts. The vaults have been only partly ex- 
plored, and further discoveries are anticipated. 

The delegates of the Scientific Societies and mem- 
bers of the Monuments Preservation League have 
petitioned the Municipal Council of Paris against the 
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proposed cutting of a street through the ruins of the 
amphitheatre of Lutetia brought to light in 1883. 
Though at the time of the discovery of the Gallo- 
Roman remains the Town Council voted one million 
two hundred thousand francs towards their excavation 
and preservation, the work of clearing is going on but 
slowly, and the public are not admitted to view the 
ruins, the area of excavations being enclosed by a 
hoarding. Among the objects discovered so far are 
fragments of columns, plinths, capitals, heads of 
statues, bronze clasps, pins, coins, red pottery similar 
to the specimens discovered at Samos and Arezzo, 
fragments of inscriptions, etc. 

The stone marking the last resting-place of John 
Cunningham in St. John’s Churchyard, Newcastle, is 
in a terribly neglected condition. As a pastoral poet 
the inhabitants of Newcastle have for upwards of a 
century been proud of his genius and merits ; now his 
grave is neglected, and in such a condition that it 
cannot with any degree of pride or pleasure be shown 
to visitors ; yet the guide books point it out as one of 
the sights of the city. An effort is now being made 
to restore it to its original condition. 


Sr 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


—>____ 

Essex Archzological Society.—July 12.—The 
business meeting was held at the ancient Town Hall of 
Great Dunmow. Mr. G. Alan Lowndes presided. The 
annual report of the council stated that since the last 
meeting they had had under consideration a proposal 
for extending the usefulness of the society by holding 
more frequent public meetings for reading papers, the 
exhibition of antiquities, and for visiting places of 
interest in a number of towns or villages in the county 
—such meetings to be held four times a year, one to 
be always held at Colchester, and one to be an annual 
general meeting.—Mr. Henry Laver (Colchester), in 
seconding the motion, called the attention of the 
society to the great want of knowledge of anything 
that was going on at their meetings. The council met 
occasionally at Colchester, which was unfair to mem- 
bers living in other parts of the county ; and if they 
could have more frequent meetings of the society and 
of the council in different parts of the county they 
would interest more people in their work, and they 
would know a great deal more about the work of the 
society. At — there were many churches and 
many grand houses which had never been visited. 
He considered in order the four points which it was 
suggested they should in future adopt, viz.: Ist, 
excursions of the year ; 2nd, a meeting at Colchester, 
when papers could be read and anything which could 
be brought for exhibition which would be of interest 
should be shown ; 3rd, a meeting to be held at some 
other town accessible by rail; and 4th, an indoor 
meeting, which he would suggest should be at Barking 


in the ensuing October—not a meeting to be regarded 
in the light of an excursion, though, no matter what the 
weather, it might furnish occasion for seeing Barking 
Church. He also advocated the commencement of 
excavations in several places, in order to clear up 
doubtful points.—Mr. E. Durrant brought under 
notice the condition of Coggeshall Abbey, and on the 
motion of Mr. Laver a grant of £5 was made towards 
the expense of putting the roof in a state of security.— 
The Rev. E. S. Corrie then read a paper upon 
“ Pargetting,” or decorative plaster-work, exhibiting 
an etching of a very beautiful specimen of pargetting 
on a ‘* Manor House at Colne.”—An adjournment was 
afterwards made to Dunmow Church. The church, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a large and fine stone 
building in the decorated and perpendicular styles. It 
has aisles and clerestory windows, a south chapel and 
embattled western tower. At the entrance are the 
remains of a stoup. Mr. T. Gibbens traced the history 
of the building. He said it formerly had three altars ; 
the tower, he considered, dated from A.D. 1410. Much 
attention was bestowed on a very large gallery-pew 
over the south entrance, and various theories were 
raised as to it, and to the walls of that part of the 
church.—Mr. Fred. Chancellor said it was a fine 
specimen of an Early Decorated church, the chancel of 
which they could see in its original condition on the 
north side. The roof of the chancel was one of the 
best he had ever seen of a very common type of Essex 
roof, and he was glad to see it in most excellent 
preservation. The oaken principals were closer 


together than he had ever seen before in this kind of 
roof. The church, as could be seen, consisted origi- 
nally of the nave and chancel.—The inspection over, 
vehicles were re-mounted and the road taken for 
Thaxted. The splendid cathedral-like church, one of 
the most noble and costly in the county, was thoroughly 
inspected, after which the Rev. G. E. S 


onds, the 
vicar, read papers upon it and upon the history of the 
town. He alluded to the evidences there are of the 
considerable trade and manufacture of cutlery formerly 
carried on in Thaxted. Much vandalism had been in 
force in the church many years ago, traces of mistaken 
improvements being apparent ; but great testimony was 
borne to the Rev. G. Symonds’ unfailing efforts to 
restore the original character of the church, and to 
atone for the neglect of the parish. The nave of the 
church was probably built in 1340 by William de 
Burgh ; the chancel and some of the north windows 
curiously placed in very close juxtaposition being the 
work of Edward IV.—The long line of carriages then 
proceeded to Horham Hall, an ancient manor-house, 
surrounded by a moat, which the members were 
enabled to inspect, through the kindness of its owner, 
the Rev. George West. The special features of the 
manor-house are its hall, 40 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
and 25 feet high, in which is a capacious fireplace, 10 
feet wide and 4 feet deep; and its square tower, from 
the summit of which a lovely view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained. It is said that thirteen 
churches can be seen in clear weather from this 
eminence, and Mr. West stated that on the Jubilee 
night he saw twenty fires burning and some splendid 
displays of fireworks.—Standing in front. of the 
enormous fireplace in the hall, with his visitors grouped 
informally around him, the rev. owner of the old 
mansion read a short paper on its history. He said 
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that, according to Leland, Sir John Cutte, Treasurer of 
the Household to Henry VIII., built the mansion in 
the year 1502. It then consisted of three sides of a 
square, enclosing a court, with large stables and 
coach-house beyond. Where the present gates now 
stand, facing the porch, was a large entrance gateway 
with a very strong gate-house, with turrets and 
buttresses and rooms on either side. There was a 
drawbridge by which visitors crossed the moat and 
entered the courtyard. From an old print, which had 
unfortunately disappeared, it was evident that, facing 
the small door now opening out of a passage beyond 
the large hall on to the lawn there was a private chapel, 
which Sir John Cutte intended to be the final resting- 
place of his body. In his will he gave directions that 
he should be buried in Thaxted Church until his 
private chapel was completed. Tradition was silent 
as to whether his body was ever removed. Mr. West 
called the attention of his hearers to the three chimneys 
at the south end, which were very fine specimens of 
early brickwork ; to the large bay-window in the hall, 
and to the square tower, supposed to be of the later 
Elizabethan period, and surmounted by a square 
turret, which, with the battlements, had been evidently 
added in more moderntimes. The large hall, he said, 
was the present most distinctive feature of the manor- 
house. Lighted by a large bay-window, it plainly 
showed for what purpose it was built, and what it 
represented, viz., the most important room in the 
house, where all the members of the household met to 
partake of their daily meals, the family and guests 
sitting at one end and the servants at the other. If 
Sir John Cutte could now speak, he would doubtless 
tell them of the dainty feasts and splendid banquets 
which gained for him the description of being “ more 
magnificent than prudent.” He could also tell of 
royal Elizabeth’s visits to the hall, both before and 
after she was Queen. Mr. West also referred to the 
Minstrels’ Gallery, or ladies’ bower, as it was some- 
times called, which was once open to the hall, being 
protected by an iron screening. Adjoining this was 
Queen Elizabeth’s bedchamber, a capacious room, 
28 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 13 feet high, which was 
doubtless built and prepared for her majesty when 
visiting the hall. It had a beautiful flint Tudor arched 
roof, divided by principal and secondary moulded oak 
beams, at the intersection of which were knots of 
ribbon, leaves, and flowers, finely carved, gilt, and 
coloured. Along the wall-plates were placed alternate 
badges of shield and portcullis, the shield having once 
borne Elizabeth’s arms.—The next place visited was 
Tilty Church, which consists of the east end of the 
church of Tilty Abbey. The abbey has passed away. 
The church is small, but very interesting, of the Early 
English period. The east-end window is especially 
fine, and of the fourteenth century work. There are 
fine piscinee in the nave and chancel. In the latter 
also are three sedilia of fourteenth-century. Frag- 
ments of Roman brick are apparent externally. 
_There are several fine brasses, one to Margaret Tuke, 
of Layer Marney, with three swaddled infants. In 
the open field beyond the church stands the last ruin 
of the cloister wall, a lump of thick rubble work, 
Here, also, a paper was read by the Rev. G. E, 
Symonds, 

Yorkshire Archzological and Topographical 
Association, —July 27.—The members of this associa- 


tion had their twenty-first annual excursion. Theparty, 
numbering very few short of a hundred, started for 
Doncaster Station about half-past ten o'clock, and 
proceeded by way of Wadworth, Tickhill, and Sand- 
beck Park to Roche Abbey. On arrival at Roche 
Abbey the ruins were inspected, and were described 
in full by Dr. Fairbank, of Doncaster. Leaving 
Roche Abbey, the party proceeded by way of Braith- 
well to Conisbro’, where the castle was viewed, and 
the various objects of interest explained by Mr. Ellis, 
of London. 

Derbyshire Archzological and Natural ye A 
Society. — August 13. —The society visited P 
Castle, proceeding to Hassop Station, en route for 
Castleton. The drive from Hassop Station to Castle- 
ton, in brakes, was a delightful experience. Very 
appreciative was the party of the magnificent scene 
—so truly Derbyshire in all its characteristics—throu 
which the road proceeds ; and many were the beauties 
of landscape and objects of interest to which reciprocal 
attention was called from time to time. It would have 
been pleasant if a divergence might have been effected, 
and the interesting village of Eyam—with its mournful 
associations—re-visited ; but the day’s proceedings 
had been carefully mapped out, and time would not 
allow of any halt being made until the Mecca of the 
society’s pilgrimage was reached. Now and then a 
worked-out lead-mine with its grass-covered heaps of 
refuse was passed, and a discussion ensued as to the 
probability of the Romans in bygone days having 
profited by the mineral wealth of the neighbourhood. 
Grindleford Bridge being reached, it was interesting to 
reflect that the shallow winding stream over which the 
road passes is the Derwent, which here has only just 
burst away from the leading-strings of its parent, 
Dame Kinderscout, but which assumes such broad 
dignity as it proceeds towards the south. In the 
vicinity of this village is the desecrated chapel of 
Upper Padley, associated with the religious persecu- 
tions of the ‘spacious times of Queen Elizabeth,” 
when Padley Manor, the residence of the Fitzherberts, 
a Roman Catholic family, was searched on Candlemas 
Day, 1587, and two priests found concealed, who were 
afterwards hanged, drawn and quartered. Members 
of the expedition were reminded of a pleasant visit 
made there some time ago. Soon the village of 
Hathersage was passed, and the fact mentally recalled 
that the wild moorland scenery of this neighbourhood 
is said to have supplied Charlotte Bronté with the fine 
word-landscapes with which ‘‘Currer Bell” adorned 
the pages of her marvellous story of Jame Eyre. 
Here, too, says the legend, Robin Hood’s boon com- 

anion, range pn was born, and is also buried. 
The hamlet of Hope marked the next stage in the 


journey, and then, passing through the valley of Ho 

—one of the most charming of Derbyshire Dales—the 
village of Castleton was reached. Here luncheon was 
partaken of, and then the toilsome ascent to the ruins 
was commenced. The castle crowns the summit of a 
very high hill, and is approached on the north side by 


a number of zigzag paths. The ruins are not gained 
without persevering effort, but when reached the 
eminence commands a glorious view. When the party 
had gathered within the area enclosed by the crumb- 
ling walls of the fortress, Mr. W. H. St. John Ho 

read, as announced, a paper on the history of the 
castle, in which he gave some interesting extracts from 
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the Pipe Rolls, showing by different items that the 
edifice had existed from the days of the Norman 
invasion. It was probably built by William Peveril, 
natural son of the Conqueror, soon after the Conquest, 
and the remains show it to have been a very massive 
structure. Some of its architectural features, particu- 
larly some examples of herring-bone masonry, are 
purely Norman, and very interesting. The castle has 
been immortalized by Sir Walter Scott, in his Peveril of 
the Peak ; and in the first chapter of that work he 
writes as follows of its original proprietor: “ William 
Peveril obtained a liberal grant of property and lord- 
ships in Derbyshire, and became the erector of that 
Gothic fortress which... . gives the name of 
Castleton to the adjacent village. From this feudal 
baron, who chose his nest upon the principles upon 
which an eagle selects her eyry .... descended an 
opulent family of knightly rank, in the same county of 
Derby.” The “ Castle of the Peke” does not appear 
to have been much used as a residence, the space 
being very limited ; but chiefly served the purpose of 
a fortress and a military store. As a place ofdefence, 
being bounded on the east and south by a ravine 
of great depth, and on the west by a frowning precipice 
260 feet deep, its position is unique. The keep (the 
walls of which are 55 feet high and 8 feet thick) and 
part of the outer walls are all that is left of the vener- 
able building. The descent from the castle, after its 
exploration, required no less effort on the part of the 
visitors than the ascent, the declivity being so very 
steep. When the village was regained, there being 
yet some time to elapse before the departure for 
Buxton, the members of the expedition dispersed in 
different directions. Some retired to the inn to rest, 
and for an early cup of tea, others paid a visit to the 
church, whilst many went to explore the profound 
wonders of the Peak Cavern. Onreturning several of 
the party preferred walking through the Winnets—a 
sublime mountain pass flanked by files of gray rocks— 
and rejoining the vehicles at a further stage. The 
distance from Castleton to Buxton is about 12 miles. 
Royal Archzological Institute—August 2.— 
The Salisbury meeting of the Institute began on 
Tuesday, August 2nd, General Pitt- Rivers, the 
president of the meeting, gave an able and pregnant 
review of what archeology has done and is now doing 
with regard to prehistoric or non-histuric man, a 
subject that is essentially his own. But he gave a 
wider significance to the term than it often bears, 
apparently including within it—we think with doubt- 
ful utility—all those races of dim historic times 
previous to the tribal invasions after the withdrawal 
of the Romans from England. Archeology, he said, 
had learnt what it had to tell of these races from the 
study of gravemounds, and in the second instance of 
camps and villages. There can be little doubt that in 
several districts of England the barrows have been so 
far exhausted that the study of camps and villages 
will, of necessity, be the chief pursuit of archzeologists 
of the present and future. When once the site of an 
early village has been ascertained, the richness of the 
material for investigation beneath the surface of our 
quiet fields will probably be startling in its variety 
and worth. If General Pitt-Rivers can only succeed 
in firing a score or so of intelligent landed proprietors 
to undertake like investigations to his own, our know- 


ledge of the earlier English-making tribes will be 
immeasurably increased. The general passed rapidly 
in appreciative review the Wiltshire labours of 
Stukeley, Hoare, and Merriman, together with the 
various and more recent labours of Mr. Boyd-Dawkins 
and Sir John Lubbock, especially accentuating the 
differences that the barrows had shown between the 
round-headed tribes from the North and the long- 
headed tribes from the South. He then spoke of the 
district that stretches westward from Salisbury to 
Blandford as being exceptionally rich in ethnological 
value, particularly with — to the race of short, 
dark-haired men. This led the president to speak of 
the excavations that he has laboriously and systemati- 
cally conducted on his estates round Rushmore, which 
have led to the discovery of several Romano-British 
villages. From the skeletons here exhumed, the re- 
markably short stature of one section of our ancestors 
has been put beyond cavil. The average height of 
the men was only 5 feet 2 inches, and of the women 
4 feet ro inches. The skeletons seem further to show 
that there had been some admixture of the earlier and 
later Britons, together with a certain Roman strain 
that experts believe they have detected in two or 
three of the skulls. In the latter part of his address 
the president dealt briefly with the earliest traces of 
man as found in the drift, stating that evidence was 
gradually accumulating from the skeletons of this 
period, two more having been found at Namur within 
the last year. Speaking of the low class of skulls 
found in the drift, General Pitt-Rivers plunged into 
debatable waters, and caused a little sensation among 
the numerous clergy present by talking with quiet 
assurance of the “earliest struggles of our ape-like 
ancestors to become men.”—Precentor Venables, in 
his discourse in the early afternoon in the chapter- 
house on the Cathedral Church of Sarum, told well the 
oft-told tale of the translation of the cathedral of Old 
Sarum to its present site by Bishop Le-Poer, a work 
begun in 1220. The remarkable ground-plan of Old 
Sarum minster was illustrated by a large diagram. 
The unity of the design and the astonishingly pre- 
served purity of the Early English style of Salisbury 
Cathedral, make it an church to visit and 
describe. —The members visited the Early English 
hospital of St. Nicholas, founded by Ela, Countess 
of Salisbury, about the same time as the cathedral 
church. The master, Rev. G. H. Moberly, kindly 
explained its plan, but his views were not altogether 
accepted. Mr. Micklethwaite sought to establish 
that there were here originally two chapels side by 
side, their naves, as it were, being used for the cells 
or cubicles of the poor men and poor women 
who were on the foundation, and that at a later 
period this plan, not working well, was abandoned, 
and a block of detached buildings erected for use of 
the poor. The arcade between the two naves still 
remains, and the two chapels, one being used for 
service and the other as a kitchen. Close at hand 
are the remains of the old bridge chapel of Harnham 
Bridge on an island in the river.—The episcopal 
palace, a block of low, irregular, picturesque, but 
probably highly inconvenient buildings, to the east of 
the minster, was then inspected. The bishop was 
most assiduous in explaining everything, and in giving 
the freest access to every nook and cranny of the 
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rambling house. Beneath the old hall, now quite 
modernized, runs a fine lower hall, or undercroft, of 
thirteenth-century work, with groined roof and sup- 
porting columns. The bishop has begun an excellent 
work, in which we hope he will persevere, of clearing 
out some of the many partitions and disfigurements 
that have so materially hidden this excellent work. 
The chapel is an upper room, and is of good Perpen- 
dicular design throughout. The bishop there read a 
document of the time of the Restoration, describing 
its consecration, and thought that it therefore could 
not have been used for this purpose previously. Dr, 
Cox thought that it had been used as a chapel from 
the time of its first building, stating that reconsecra- 
tions of previously used buildings, after the disuse of 
the Commonwealth, were not uncommon, Mr. 
Micklethwaite agreed that it had always thus been 
used, but said that it would only have been licensed 
and a consecrated altar-slab used in pre-Reformation 
days.—The Bishop of Salisbury’s lecture on the Epis- 
copal Seals of Sarum, with which he opened the 
Antiquarian Section in the evening, was long and 
elaborate, showing an almost complete series of 
examples, At the time of the Reformation the 
bishops somewhat strangely dropped the words ‘‘ Dei 
gratia” from their seals, and it has remained for 
Bishop Wordsworth, in his beautifully designed seal, 
to restore the omitted words.—On Wednesday morn- 
ing the archzeologists visited the massive earthworks 
of Old Sarum. Here General Pitt-Rivers discoursed 
on the date and construction. Though doubtless of a 
gg origin, Old Sarum was altered and held 
y the Romans, and again materially changed and 
strengthened by the Normans, A fragment of the 
wall on the outer defence, about 10 feet thick, was 
subjected to close examination and much discussion. 
Though the veteran Dr. Bruce, of Newcastle, seemed 
nclined to give it a Roman date, which has also been 
assigned to it by Mr. Roach Smith, the general con- 
sensus of opinion leant decidedly in the direction of 
its being part of the Norman work.—The church 
of Great Durnford, small in size, but full of in- 
terest, was visited on Wednesday. There are some 
good remains of fifteenth-century glass in one of the 
north windows of the nave, the principal of which 
represent St. Nicholas, as pointed out by Mr. Porter, 
the sun of Edward IV. being repeated as a border in 
the upper tracery. In addition to the glass and the 
excellent Perpendicular nave benches, ion are good 
late Norman doorways both north and south, a well- 
designed late Norman font, a Jacobean pulpit, a 
Jacobean lectern with Jewel’s <Afology chained 
thereto, a 1670 mural brass to Edward Young, his 
wife, and fourteen children, and a 1657 pulpit-cushion 
and hangings of such an esthetic shade of green, that 
they might have been just bought at Liberty’s. Mr. 
Ponting, Mr. Micklethwaite, and others also dis- 
cussed the remarkable western buttresses of the tower, 
and pronounced them Norman.—A further stay was 
made at Amesbury, where a Benedictine monastery 
was founded by Queen Elfrida towards the end of the 
tenth century, and was refounded by Henry II. The 
cruciform church, of considerable size, with a noble 
choir, is principally Early English, but there is much 
Norman still left about the nave. It is undoubtedly 
the monastic church, the nave having been used for 





poe purposes. The traces of the conventual 
uildings on the north side are obvious, In an 
adjacent building Mr. Micklethwaite detected a very 
small Saxon window. Mr. Porter drew attention to 
the remarkably massive lock and key of the great 
south door, and its bobbin arrangement for the outer 
pulling of the latch. This lock, though recased, 
seems to be coeval with the door, and the door with 
the doorway, which is one of the very few parts of 
the church that is of Perpendicular work.—Stone- 
henge was soon afterwards reached. Here General 
Pitt-Rivers, who - pt aed Ancient Monuments, 
most appropriately addressed a large congregation. 
The pn brought into clear light the various 
theories of any degree of soundness about the date, 
construction, and use of this wondrous megalithic 
circle, marshalling the various proofs and objections 
with judicial fairness. He was followed by the Rev. 
E. Duke, who spoke most interestingly of the con- 
nection of the numerous adjacent mounds with the 
great stones. The latter he regarded as a temple, and 
of undoubtedly prehistoric date. Mr. Arthur Evans 
followed with a singularly able address, in which he 
most ingeniously built up a theory as to the date of 
Stonehenge from the finding of an amber necklace in 
a neighbouring barrow, through proving the amber to 
be coeval with certain Greek vases of known date, 
and thus giving to the circle an approximate age of 
B.c. 450. To him succeeded Dr. Cox, who boldly 
followed the lead of Fergusson’s Rude Stone 
Monuments, advocating the theory of an historic 
date approximating rather to A.D. 450 than B.c., and 
giving shortly his reasons against the temple idea, and 
in favour of these gigantic blocks being brought into 
osition as a combined sepulchral and military trophy 
y a great company of victorious troops. One piece 
of downright evidence he gave, with precise measure- 
ments, dates, and detail, of the age of kindred work _ 
at Carnac in Brittany. He himself had taken out 
from the ground beneath an immense stone, moved in 
October, 1873, a Roman tile. Prebendary Scarth 
spoke of the deterioration of the circle, and the 
upsetting of some of the stones since he was last there, 
upwards of twenty years pores and called for 
greater care and attention. The large party then 
drove to Mr. Duke’s interesting Jacobean seat at 
Lake House, where his valuable collection of local 
antiquities were displayed on the bowling-green.— 
Thursday morning was given up to visiting minor 
oints of interest within the city. The Hall of John 
Fialle, restored by Pugin, and now used as a china 
and glass shop ; the old mansion of the Audley family, 
afterwards a workhouse, and now purchased by the 
diocese as a church-house for Sarum ; and the Poultry 
Cross, which isan excellent example of a market-cross 
of hexagonal design, were all visited and described. 
But the best feature of the morning’s work was the 
inspection of St. Thomas’s Church. It is a remark- 
ably fine example of a well-executed Perpendicular 
church of moderate size. The roofs, which retain 
much of the original painting, are well worthy of 
attention. Above the chancel arch, on the nave side, 
is a great fresco of the ‘‘ Doom ;” our Lord on the 
rainbow, the apostles seated below, on the right the 
resurrection of the just, on the left the condemnaticn 
of the lost. It is now quite perfect, havirg been 
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carefully renewed. There must have been some 
common origin for these ‘‘ Dooms,” for their features 
are often precisely reproduced in quite different parts 
of the country. Thus both in Somersetshire and Staf- 
fordshire there is to be seen the comical little figure of 
the bishop with nothing on but a scarlet mitre, hopping 
out of a grave on the right.—In the afternoon Britford 
Church was visited. The unique interest of this 
church consists in the two arches, one on each side of 
the nave, in the bay immediately west of the present 
transepts. The presence of Roman bricks has caused 
one at least to be pronounced of Roman origin even 
by a great authority such as Mr. Roach Smith, and 
this theory did not lack its support among the mem- 
bers; but it seemed to be conclusively established 
that the arch of Roman tiles is simply an employment 
of materials previously used, and that both of them 
are Saxon. There was some good debating on this 
church, in which the rector, Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. 
Pullan, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Micklethwaite took 
the chief part.—A drive through Lord Radnor’s park 
brought the party to the large church of Downton, 
which has a good Decorated chancel. Here is a fine 
specimen of the low-side window. A different class 
of work then came under consideration, namely, the 
Moot Hills of Downton. General Pitt-Rivers was 
the guide and expounder of these extensive earth- 
works, They have usually been supposed to be of 
late Celtic origin, but the general’s practised eye saw 
them to be Saxon. A few days’ inexpensive digging 
would set this matter at rest. It is much to be hoped 
that one result of this archeological pilgrimage will 
be trench-cutting for pottery and other deposits both 
at Old Sarum and at Downton. The series of seven 
steps or narrow terraces cut in one part of these 
entrenchments points to a “ moot” or palaver place 
of rather later date.—On Friday the chief event of a 
long and admirably planned day, which included 
visits to the interesting manor-houses of South 
Wraxall and Great Chalfield, was the visit to what 
Mr. Freeman justly calls ‘‘ the most ancient unaltered 
church in Britain”—the little Saxon church of St. 
Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon. The late Canon 
Jones, to whom the remarkable discovery of this 
church and its digging out from parasitical buildings 
were due, established its identity with the ecclestola 
named by William of Malmesbury in 1120. It con- 
sists of nave, 25 feet 2 inches by 13 feet 2 inches; 
chancel, 13 feet 2 inches by 10 feet ; and north porch, 
9 feet 11 inches by 10 feet § inches. The use of this 
porch, so large as compared with the rest of the 
building and of equal height, has been much dis- 
cussed, and was talked over on Friday. The 
Atheneum reporter of the meeting suggests it to 
have been a baptistery. The fourteenth-century bridge 
of Bradford-on-Avon also attracted much atten- 
tion, with its alleged chapel on a projecting pier, 
now used as a powder magazine. Dr. Cox showed 
that the pier had carried a chapel, but that the present 
erection was of post-Reformation date.—An interesting 
and well-worked paper in the evening was that of the 
Rev. J. Hirst, ‘‘ Thoughts on the Past Influence of 
Reigning Women.” other excellently illustrated 
paper, on Edington and kindred churches, was by 
Mr. Ponting, diocesan architect.—Saturday’s plan in- 
cluded the oft-visited art-treasures of Wardour Castle 


and Wilton House ; but Tisbury Church excited the 
most interest, though chiefly of a painful character, in 
the minds of a considerable section of the members. 
It is a good-sized cruciform church with a fine chancel. 
The south transept used to contain the most interest- 
ing and exceptional features of any church in the 
whole county of Wilts. This was a receptacle for the 
human bones that from time to time cropped up in 
our over-used parish churchyards. Into this charnel- 
house were two early bone-shoots ; over it was an 
altar gained by several steps. It will couany Se 

n 


credited that in the last few months all this has 
re. swept away by an architect who ought to 


ave known better, for the purpose of erecting an 
organ chamber and vestries, ugly disfigurements in 
themselves, and space for which could readily have 
been found elsewhere. One valuable and historic 
feature of an exceptional character remains, namely, 
a double chancel arch that tells its own tale.—On 
Sunday many of the members visited the chapter 
library, and inspected some of the most valuable 
manuscripts, such as a tenth-century Psalter with 
Anglo-Saxon translation, and an original copy of the 
Magna Charta. Other members paid a visit to the 
charming and peaceful shrine of the little church of 
Bemerton, with its rectory and garden on the river's 
bank, a mile out of the city, where George Herbert 
wrote and died.—On Monday the members proceeded 
by special train to Codford Station, and thence to the 
church of Boyton, which was described by the Rev. 
R. Z. Walker. There is a good chain-mail effigy to 
Sir Alexander Giffard, but it has been over-restored. 
The feet rest upon what was said to be an otter, but 
we believe it to be a lion over-scraped by the restorer. 
The church was scarcely worthy of a visit, but close 
at hand was the interesting manor-house of Boyton, 
built in 1618. It is a good compact specimen of the 
domestic work of that date, and contains an elabo- 
rately contrived secret passage and chamber, which 
was to some extent interfered with for a heating 
apparatus when the late Duke of Albany was tenant.— 
The next move was to Scratchbury Camp, on the 
high ground overlooking Warminster. It is an im- 
portant British earthwork containing an area of forty 
acres. It was well described by Prebendary Scarth, 
though until excavations are made nothing accurate 
can be ascertained.—A visit was afterwards paid to 
Heytesbury Church, which was restored in 1867. It 
is a large cruciform building, and used to be collegiate. 
The rector gave an excellent description of this church 
and its history. Though at first sight it seemed much 
over-restored, on looking at the photographs of the 
church in its former condition one could only be 
thankful, as Mr. Pullan—who at first thought of 
cursing, but changed to blessing—readily admitted. 
The most remarkable feature of the church is the 
large single lancet at the end, which is internally 
arranged, with Purbeck shafts, as atriplet. The little 
church of Knook has an early blocked-up doorway 
on the south side. The subject of the tympanum is 
an interlacement of two gryphons with a foliaged 
ribbon ornament of the character of Scandinavian as 
well as of Byzantine work. Taken in connection with 
the capitals and shafts of the jambs, its seems to be of 
Early Norman work. It was much discussed, Mr. 
Micklethwaite pointing out that the capital of the 
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- western jamb was worked out of an older Saxon sun- 
dial. Over the altar is a band of Saxon knotwork, 
placed there at a recent restoration ; part of it is old, 
and was probably used in the jamb of a former Saxon 
doorway. Heytesbury House is modern, but the visit to 
it ensured a sight of the valuable pictures collected by 
the first Lord Heytesbury, who was for many years 
ambassador in Spain and in Russia. There are ex- 
cellent specimens of Murillo, Velazquez, Luini, and 
others, as well as the celebrated small Van Eyck 
about which there has been so much discussion. The 
Rev. A. Porter, who had noticed at Droitwich and at 
other Worcestershire churches a tile bearing Heytes- 
bury and Hungerford quarterly, on making inquiries 
here was rewarded by bringing to light from a large 
hamper (where they had lain forgotten since the 
restoration of the church twenty years before) a most 
excellent collection of early fifteenth-century encaustic 
tiles in good condition, which he believes to have been 
kilned at Droitwich in 1420.—The last day of the 
Salisbury meeting was devoted to the inspection of 
the museum formed by General Pitt-Rivers at Fare- 
ham, and to the two Romano-British villages of 
Woodcutts and Rotherly Wood, all adjacent to his 
fine residence at Rushmore on Cranborne Chase. 
During the long drive brief pauses were made at 
Bockley Dyke and Achling Ditch, and the question 
of their being a defence raised by the Belgz on the 
confines of their territory was discussed. General 
Pitt-Rivers has wisely placed the chief portion of his 
local “finds” in a village museum at Fareham, where 
they are frequently visited, especially on Sundays 
between the hours of service. In addition to the 
stone, bronze, and iron “finds,” and the highly in- 
teresting plans of the pits, ditches, and ramparts of 
the unearthed villages, is a large collection of agricul- 
tural implements and domestic appliances, both of 
bygone times and of current use in other countries. 
It is the kind of museum best suited for a country 
population, and the appreciation shown of it must be 
a source of great satisfaction to its munificent founder. 

Selden Society.—July 23.—The chair was taken 
by Lord Justice Lindley.—The council will consist 
henceforth of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of the Rolls, the President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, the 
Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, the trea- 
surers of Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn and of the 
Middle and Inner Temple, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Law Society. The above 
are members ex officio. To these were added the 
names of Mr. Phelps, Minister of the United States, 
Lord Derby, Bishop Stubbs, Lord Herschell, Lord 
Thring, Lord Aberdare, three of the Lords Justices 
(Cotton, Lindley, and Bowen), eight other members 
of the judicial bench, Mr. Justice Gray, of the United 
States, and about eighty leading lawyers in England 
and America. The provisional committee were able 
to announce the early publication of a volume of 
thirteenth-century Pleas of the Crown, from the Eyre 
Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, to be 
edited by Mr. F. W. Maitland, Reader in English 
Law at Cambridge, with full indexes both of subjects 
and of persons and places, This volume will throw 
considerable light on he history of the petty jury. 





It is proposed next in order to print a series of records 
of real actions and of cases illustrating villein status 
and villein tenure ; but how soon these may appear 
will depend on the number of subscribing members 
who may join the society. 

British School at Athens. —July 6. —First Annual 
Meeting.—The Earl of Carnarvon in the chair.—Mr. 
Macmillan read the report, of which the following are 
the most important passages :—At the last meeting, 
on October 19, 1886, it was announced that the school 
building was complete, and that a director had been 
found forthe first yearin the person of Mr. F.C. Penrose. 
It was further stated that an income of £400 a year 
had been provisionally secured for three years. Mr 
Penrose went out to Athens early in November ; and 
about the middle of December Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and now 
Craven University student, was admitted as the first 
student of the school. Two months later the Oxford 
Craven fellow, Mr. David G. Hogarth, of Magdalen 
College, was admitted. Later in the session two 
more students, Mr. O. J. Jasonides, of Athens, and 
Mr. Rupert Clarke, of Exeter College, Oxford, were 
added to the number. In accordance with the rules 
drawn up by the committee, Mr. Penrose, besides 
directing the work of the students, has delivered three 
public lectures on the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, 
and the Temple of Olympian Zeus, and will deliver 
three more in the course of October before he lays 
down his office. He has, moreover, at the expense of 
the Dilettanti Society, conducted excavations on the 
site of the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens, which 
have established the important fact that the temple was 
octastyle, not decastyle, as has hitherto been generally 
supposed, Before closing this brief record of the first 
year’s work of the school, mention must be made of 
the very cordial welcome given to the director and 
students of the British School both by native Greek 
archzeologists and by the members of the other foreign 
institutes. Special mention is due of the extreme 
friendliness of the relations between the British and 
American Schools. The American director and 
students did their utmost to smooth the way for their 
English colleagues, generously throwing open their 
excellent library. Representatives of the British 
School were present at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the American School building, which is now in 
course of erection on the adjoining site. The two 
properties have been surrounded by a single fence at 
the joint cost of the schools, and will, it is hoped, be 
to a certain extent enjoyed in common. It is obvious 
that for the work of a school at Athens, one indispen- 
sable requirement is a good library of archzeological 
and classical books. The committee are happy to be 
able to state that a very good inning has been 
made in this direction during the first year. In the 
first place, valuable gifts of books have been received 
from the delegates of the Oxford University Press, 
from the Syndics of the Cambridge Press, and from 
many publishers, Mr. F. F. Tuckett, Mr. Barclay 
Head, and other private individuals have also made 
valuable gifts to the library, and it is hoped that their 
example may be widely followed. In the next place, 
the committee have expended a sum not far short of 
£250 upon the purchase of the books which it was 
considered most important for the school to possess, 
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Hampshire Field Club.—August 30.—On arrival 
at Itchen Abbas, the members assembled at the 
church, which does not possess sufficient interest to 
have made it a feature of the day’s programme, but 
advantage was taken of the time in waiting for the 
arrival of the train from the Alton direction to dispose 
of one or two matters. Mr. W. Dale, hon. gen. 
secretary, called attention to the destruction of bar- 
rows on Beaulieu Heath, respecting which a con- 
demnatory resolution had been passed at a meeting of 
the club earlier in the season, and read the following 
letter, which had been received from the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles : 


*¢Queen’s House, Lyndhurst, July 9, 1887. 

*¢Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 6th inst. Although I was well acquainted 
with the circumstances under which leave was given 
to erect a rifle range on Beaulieu Heath, I was not 
aware that advantage had been taken of this permis- 
sion to destroy the two barrows spoken of. Being in 
a very remote corner of the Forest, to which I am 
hardly ever called by my business, I had not inspected 
the site of the butts since the line was first laid out. 
I have been there to-day, and deeply regret to find 
that the statement in your resolution is perfectly cor- 
rect, and that the barrows are destroyed beyond the 
possibility of reinstatement. I can only say that the 
permission which was given did not in the slightest 
degree warrant this wanton and unnecessary act of 
vandalism, and would never have been given at all 
had it been conceived possible that such an advantage 
would have been taken of it. It appears that my 
subordinate officers, having satisfied themselves that 
leave was given to construct a range, did not report to 
me what was going on, supposing the whole thing to 
be sanctioned. For myself I can only say that had 
the circumstances come to my knowledge in time, not 
a single spadeful of soil would have been allowed to 
have been taken from the barrows, and I am exceed- 
ingly distressed that so wanton a piece of mischief 
should have been done on lands under my charge. 

‘*T have addressed a strong letter of remonstrance 
to the colonel of the corps, to whom leave is given to 
use the range, but I hardly know what reparation he 
can be called upon to make. 

**T am, yours truly, 
‘* GERALD LASCELLES, 

**W. Dale, Esq.” 


Mr. C. R. Pink acted as director for the day, and 
at each of the churches gave some notes on the history, 
architecture, and features of interest. Itchen Abbas 
Church, which is dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
he said, was entirely rebuilt in 1863, a few details 
only from the Norman work of the former building 
being again used. The party next moved towards 
Avington Church, passing on the way a picturesque 
old mill, mentioned in “ Domesday,” and then through 
a fine avenue of lime-trees, with the little Itchen stream 
rippling over a pebbly bed between pretty banks, 
leading to Avington Park. The church at Avington 
is a very interesting example of eighteenth-century 
work, It is dedicated to St. Mary, and was built 


either in 1769 (Duthy) or 1789 (Murray), by Margaret, 
Marchioness of Carnarvon, whose husband afterwards 
became Duke of Chandos, 


Avington House was not 


entered, but some information about it was given by 
Mr. Pink. It was formerly the property of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and at the Dissolution came into the 
hands of the Clerks of Micheldever, to whom there 
are curious monuments in Winchester Cathedral and 
at South Stoneham. From them it passed in the time 
of Elizabeth to the Brugge or Brydges family, and so 
to the Dukes of Buckingham ; being afterwards trans- 
ferred by purchase to the Shelleys. Charles IT. was 
a visitor to the old house, residing there whilst Win- 
chester Palace was building. The infamous Countess 
of Shrewsbury (whose first husband was killed by the 
Duke of Buckingham in a duel) was his hostess, She 
had married George Brydges of Avington. Nell 
Gwynne was also a guest with the king. The present 
greenhouse is said to be the site of the old banqueting- 
room, the stone columns to the ceiling remaining. A 
walk through the fine park, with magnificent limes, 
beeches, and chestnuts, reminding more than one of 
the party of Knole, next led to Martyr Worthy Church. 
This is dedicated to St. Swithun, and consists of nave, 
west tower, and modern apsidal chancel. The founda- 
tion is Norman, the building being of that period, with 
later insertions. There are good late Norman north 
and south doorways in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, the south one having a moulded archivolt, and 
the north a chevron ornament. That on the north 
side is the best preserved, due no doubt to its protec- 
tion from the storms coming up from the south side. 
There is one single-light and one double-light Perpen- 
dicular window on each side of the nave; the tracery 
of the double-light windows is new, and all are much 
restored. The south single-light window is apparentl 

Norman, opening inside ; but the north one, Mr. Pin 

suggested in his description of the church, appeared to 
be new work inserted’ simply to match the south win- 
dow. There is a Perpendicular west window in the 
tower. Attention was particularly drawn by the 
director to the richly framed low-pitched roof which 
covers the east end of the nave ; this he thought might 
have been over the portion of the church (about 18 feet 
by 15 feet) east of the former chancel screen. There 
is said to have been no chancel existing when the 
present modern one was built. So 7 even if at 
first there was a Norman apse, the chancel may have 
been provided within the nave in late medizval days. 
The accommodation for worshippers in such a sparsely 
peopled parish would need be te small. Over the 
west end of the nave is a plain open-framed rafter and 
collar roof. On the south side next the chancel arch 
are an early (twelfth or thirteenth century) piscina and 
shelf. Referring to the north and south doors, so com- 
monly found in Hampshire churches, Mr. Shore 
thought they were for processions, but Mr. Pink 
suggested that they may have been for funerals, as 
there was a superstition that the corpse should not go 
out of the same door as that at which it came in. e 
next church visited was that of Easton, dedicated to 
St. Mary. This is a late Norman and Transitional 
foundation, but has been restored. It has a nave, 
chancel with apse and west tower. Of the nave win- 
dows there are two original round-headed, moulded 
and deeply splayed, on the north side, and on the 
south side two square-headed, two-light Perpendicular 
windows. There isa door to the rood-loft and stair- 
case in the north wall. The doors are round-headed, 
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that on the north plain, but the south very rich, 
Transitional, with banded shafts, carved caps, moulded 
archivolt, etc. (much restored), There is a plain 

inted tower, rebuilt in 1872, some of the old stones 
as re-used. Some curiosity was displayed in the 
ao n pulpit, which it was thought might have 

een made up from the ends of old pews. There is a 
rich, pointed Transitional arch to the chancel, which 
gave rise to some discussion on account of its horse- 
shoe shape. On this side is a tablet to the well-known 
Agatha Barlow, whose five daughters were married to 
five bishops. Her husband was first a monk at 
St. Osyth’s, Essex, then prior of canons at Bisham, 
Berks; after the Dissolution, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
15353 St. David’s, 1536; Bath and Wells, 1547; 
deprived by Mary; then Bishop of Chichester, 1559. 
He died in 1 568. His son William was Rector of 
Easton, and chaplain to Henry Prince of Wales, and 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, 1614; he wrote on mag- 
netism and navigation, etc. He died in 1625, and 
was buried in the chancel here, but his monument is 
gone. The party was met at this church by the 
rector, the Rev. B. Pidcock. Headbourne Worthy 
Church, the last and most interesting an the pro- 
gramme, consists of a nave, chancel, south porch 
(modern), tower south-west of nave, and west chapel. 
It is generally stated in the guide-hooks to be dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, but this the rector, the Rev. J. H. 
Slessor, says is an error, it being really dedicated to 
St. Swithun. The chief feature of interest connected 
with the church consists of the Saxon remains. The 
nave and a portion of the chancel (about 8 feet 6 inches 
in length) have Leen built on the Saxon lines of founda- 
tion, and in the north wall of the nave there are three 
vertical stone “strips,” a feature of Saxon architecture 
explained to be due to the imitation of woodwork, of 
which the churches were originally constructed. There 
is another similar strip in the south wall of the 
chancel, besides a characteristic “long and short 
quoin” in the north-east angle of the nave. This 
last has the corner stones of the wall placed alter- 
nately the long and short way, and is understood to be 
an undoubted evidence of Saxon work in old buildings. 
Over the small door leading from the west chapel to 
the nave is a rood with flanking figures, which Mr. 
Pink said may be considered unique, though it may be 
compared with the later one at Romsey. The figures 
have been almost razed to the general surface of the 
wall, but represent apparently our Lord on the Cross 
with the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. John. There 
seems no doubt that they belong to the original Saxon 
building, and are ## situ. The foot of the cross rests 
on the keystone of the door (which has been cut away 
for the floor of the later chapel constructed over), and 
similarly the hand and cloud above the cross are in 
connection with a fragment of the Saxon “‘string” 
which no doubt formerly extended right across the 
gable. The rector exhibited a fragment of the sculp- 
ture which he had found, and which showed the 
animus with which the figure must have been de- 
stroyed. This appears to have been the work of 
Bishop Horne, Bs Winchester. The drapery coming 
down to the feet of the figure was pointed out by the 
rector as showing great antiquity. Carter in 1844 
mentions two Saxon corbels built in 10 feet from the 
floor in the nave next the tower, but the rector says 


he could not at the time of the restoration find a trace 
of such detail. The nave is 41 feet 9 inches by 
19 feet 9 inches. inside, being larger than that at Cor- 
hampton, which is 35 feet 8 inches by 17 feet 10 inches. 
The Saxon chancel was probably terminated by an 
apse, the chord being at the line of the existing 
“strip.” That at Corhampton, like this, has been 
destroyed ; but the church at Bradford-on-Avon had a 
square end. The north wall of the nave and the 
south wall of the chancel were rebuilt in consequence 
of their dangerous state by the present rector, under 
the direction of the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., each 
stone being numbered and lovingly replaced in its old 
position. In order not to obstruct the Saxon quoin a 
flying buttress has been placed to support the wall. 
‘The church was altered and partly rebuilt, and a tower 
added in the thirteenth century, and there are later 
insertions of windows in the nave. On the south side 
of the tower, but now covered with ivy, appears one 
of those early dials similar to those at Warnford and 
Corhampton, which may perhaps support the tradition 
of the founding of this church by St. Wilfrid, although 
these dials (especially Corhampton) may be taken for 
thirteenth-century work, or probably earlier. Of 
thirteenth-century work may be noted the transomed 
window with low side-shutter arrangement in the 
chancel. There is a beautiful piscina and shelf on 
the south side of the nave next the chancel-arch, with 
fine Early English carving. On the south side of the 
chancel also there are a plain sedilia (the supports of 
the mullions to which are modern), piscina and shelf. 
There are good two-light Perpendicular windows in 
the nave, all similar, one in the north wall, and two in 
the south; the latter were recently ‘‘ restored,” or 
rather renewed, on the old lines. The rector found a 
late doorway opening through the south respond of 
the chancel-arch from chancel to nave. The present 
chancel-arch is modern ; there is no reason to suppose 
the old one was Saxon; among other reasons it was 
much too spacious. It had no detail apparently, and 
was much dilapidated and distorted. e rector said 
he had preserved a drawing of the doorway, which 
was a pointed arch, very distorted, and merely a hole 
through the wall. There were no features of interest 
in it, and it had evidently been rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century. It is now destroyed. The font appears to 
be a thirteenth-century one, mutilated and placed 
upon a modern base. It has a handsome walnut 
cover, carved by the present rector with flowers and 
foliage. The west chapel is an unusual arrangement, 
and various theories have been broached to account 
for it, that it was a baptistery, for the brethren of 
Hyde Abbey, for an anchorite, etc. The building 
had two stories, the upper one being the chapel, but 
the floor of the latter has been removed. The altar 
was placed at the foot of the cross, and there is a cre- 
dence recess at a convenient height in the south wall. 
The walls are plastered, and painted with diaper con- 
sisting of gutté de sang and alternate I. H. C. and 
X.R.C. There is some beautiful faded embroidery 
on silk hung against the wall, formerly used, it is 
said, as an altar-cloth. This was rescued by the pre- 
sent rector from an old farmhouse. There are three 
good ancient bells. The open-timbered roof in the 
nave is ancient, and of good simple design ; the bosses 
have been carved and added the present rector. 
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The cross on the tower-roof is of wood covered with 
lead, and it is, as pointed out by the rector, probably 
ancient. There is an interesting brass in the north 
wall of the chancel, formerly in the chancel-floor, with 
the following inscription: “Hic jacet Johes Kent 
quondam scholaris Novi Collegii de Wynchestre et 
filius Simonis Kent de Redynge. Cujus anime pro- 
pitietur Deus.” Issuing from the mouth of the figure 
are the words “Misericordias Domini in eternum 
cantabo” (The mercies of the Lord I will sing for 
ever). This brass has given rise to some speculation, 
The costume appears to be that of a priest or scholar. 
John Kent (son of Thomas Kent) was admitted to a 
scholarship in Winchester College on August 22, 
1431, and died August 31, 1434. 

Stockport Society of Naturalists.—June 23.—A 
large number of the members visited Owens College, 
under the leadership of Messrs. A. Willett and J. W. 
Gray. A lecture on coal was delivered by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins. After the lecture a portion of the 
geological museum was visited, where specimens were 
seen which further illustrated the mss: of the lec- 
turer. The party were afterwards shown through the 
various portions of the new building by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Percy F. Kendal.—Under the leadership of 
Mr. T. H. Rathbone, the hon. treasurer of the society, 
Baguley Hall and Wythenshawe Park were visited on 
Saturday. Baguley Hall and Wythenshawe Hall 
formed the subject of a paper by the leader. Baguley 
Old Hall is one of the earliest of the great halls now 
existing in Cheshire. One side of the quadrangle 
still remains, in the centre of which is the great hall, 
which exhibits an excellent specimen of ancient 
domestic architecture. The sides are formed of huge 
beams of oak, the interstices of which are filled up 
with wickerwork ; in these are four large bay win- 
dows with square heads, At one end is a passage 
through the building from the exterior to the inner 
court, the doors of which are concealed from the hall 
by screens of oak, ornamented with pointed arches of 
oak. The uprights of the screens ascend until they 
mix with the roof, which is supported by immense 
arched beams. In the great hall rests the recumbent 
effigy of Sir William de Baguley. This figure is said 
to have been brought from Bowdon Church. The 
oldest ee of Wythenshawe Hall dates from the 
days of Henry VIII., and is partly half-timbered and 
plastered. The great hall has a flat ornamental ceil- 
ing, with richly-carved Elizabethan walls in oak 
panels. A withdrawing-room over the great hall, as 
at Bramall Hall, seems to indicate the period when 
the habits of the gentry were tending towards refine- 
ment and luxury. Over this latter room is a dormi- 
tory having the original open timbered roof. It is 
said that there are evidences which suggest a Saxon 
homestead on the present site, but the earliest mention 
of Wythenshawe is in the time of Edward II., when 
Thomas de Mascy, staying in Wythenshawe, con- 
ceded to his son William one messuage and the whole 
of the land in Wythenshawe. This is dated the 
Monday next before the Feast of St. Margaret the 
Virgin, 1316. The chief historical event in connec- 
tion with Wythenshawe is its siege in 1643 by the 
Parliamentary troops under Colonel Dukinfield. In 
Burghall’s Diary, published at Chester in 1778, we 
have the following account of the siege: “ February 


25, 1643. Mr. Tatton’s house of Wythenshawe was 
taken by the Parliament, who laid a long siege to it. 
There were in it only Mr. Tatton, some few gentlemen, 
and but a few soldiers, who had quarter for life. The 
ammunition was but little. The siege was conducted 
by Colonel Dukinfield, who finally reduced the place 
by bringing two cannon from Manchester, the heavy 
balls from which pierced the whole building from 
back to front. One of these round missiles has been 
carefully preserved as a relic. There is a tradition 
that one of the Parliamentary officers carelessly ex- 
posed himself by sitting on a wall, and that a female 
domestic begged for a musket to try if she could fetch 
him down, and she succeeded. Mr. Watson supposes 
the officer to be Captain Adams, slayne at Wythen- 
shawe on Sunday, the 25th, and who was buried at 
Stockport, February 27th, 1643. In the last century, 
six skeletons were found in the garden, lying close 
together, who were supposed to be soldiers buried in 
the house during the siege, the house being then 
much larger than it is at present.” On leaving 
Wythenshawe Hall Park, which contains some fine 
specimens of the horse-chestnut tree, the party were 
met by the steward to the estate, Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, who very kindly invited them to look 
through his garden. Northenden was reached about 
seven o’clock, and tea partaken of at a snug little 
place near the church. visit to the parish church 
was made, and then a pleasant business meeting in 
the cool and open, with Dr. Hudson in the chair. 
The leader read a paper on the “ History of Baguley 
Hall, Wythenshawe Hall, and the parish of Northen- 
den,” and also included a few notes on the geology of 
the district. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club.—The second 
meeting of this year took place at Felton. The Rev. 
David Paul, President ; Mr. James Hardy, Secretary ; 
and sixteen members and visitors (including Captain 
Norman and Mr. W.B. Boyd) were present. Under the 
guidance of Mr. Dand, who kindly took three members 
in his own carriage, the drive was to the ancient Priory 
of Brenckburne, in which, being St. Peter’s Day, ser- 
vice was being conducted. The Priory, situated on the 
banks of the Coquet, is the property of Major Cadogan ; 
Mr. Fenwick is the tenant. It is chiefly Norman work, 
and in excellent preservation. The neighbourhood 
has several interesting Roman antiquities, including 
an excellent example of pavement in the Watling 
Street, base of buttress of bridge over Coquet, etc. 
On the way home Major and Mrs. Widdrington kindly 
received the Club at Newton Hall. The day’s excur- 
sion was much enjoyed, being over a beautiful country 
containing highly interesting antiquities, and much of 
it was new to the Club. The wood-warbler was 
heard, and Jistfera nidus-avis (birds-nest orchis), 
Epipactis latifolia, gymnadenia conopsea, and Betonica 
(wood betony) were among the plants which were 


seen. 
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Reviews. 


EF 


Romances of Chivalry, told and illustrated in Fac- 
simile. By JOHN ASHTON. (London: Unwin, 
1887.) 8vo., pp. xii. 356. 

Like all Mr. Ashton’s books, this is chiefly valuable 
because of its quaint illustrations. Of the romances 
themselves, they are more or less known to all of us. 
They are Melusine, Sir Isumbras, Sir Degoré, Sir 
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customs practised at the time the stories were in vogue ; 
and we have reproduced, by the courtesy of the pub- 
lisher, the curious block illustrating ‘* The blessing of 
the nuptial bed” in the romance of Melusine. ‘* They 
went and ledde Raymondin to the pavyllon, and soone 
he was brought to bed. And thanne cam there ye 
Bysshop that had spoused them and did halowe theyre 
bed, and after that everychon toke his leve, and the 
courteyns were drawen aboute the bed,” are the words 
of the text explaining the illustration. The blocks 
illustrating the building of the castle by Robert the 
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THE BLESSING OF 


Bevis of Hampton, Sir Tryamoure, the Squyr of lowe 
degre, the Knight of the Swanne, Valentine and 
Orson, Sir Eglamoure of Artoys, Guy of Warwick, 
Robert the Devyll, and Howleglas, But it is some- 
thing to get them in their present shape accompanied 
by the scarce and little known illustrations, and all 
readers of the Antiquary will, we doubt not, welcome 
this handsome volume. Many of the illustrations to 
these quaint early romances supply the popular idea of 











THE NUPTIAL BED. 


Devil, the feeding of the seven children by the goat in 
the “Knight of the Swanne,” are beautiful specimens of 
early illustrations, Mr, Ashton only produces the 
frontispiece of the “ Squyr of lowe degre,” but this, we 
should have thought, might have been further illus- 
trated with advantage. 

Mr. Ashton unfortunately does not give the entire 
story in its original language, doubtless on the score 
of space, but we cannot always commend the style of 
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his summary. He has added notes and a glossary, 
both of which will prove useful to those for whom he 
has laboured, namely, ‘everyone of average intelli- 
gence,” as he tells us in the preface. Although we 
think that Mr. Ashton’s editing is not all that could 
be desired, we attach so much importance to his excel- 
Jent facsimile illustrations, all of which are highly 
instructive, that we willingly forgive the defects in 
consideration of the undoubted boon this book sup- 
plies. It would be a most appropriate work for a 
present. 


The History of St. Cuthbert; or an Account of his 
Life, Decease, and Miracles ; of the Wanderings 
with his Body at intervals during cxxiv. years ; of 
the State of his Body from his Decease until 
A.D. 15423 and of the various Monuments erected 
to his Memory. By Cuar es, Archbishop of 
Glasgow. Third edition. (London and New 
— Burns and Oates, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xvi, 
393. 

We are not concerned to discuss here the question 
as to the belief in miracles, but noting that the reverend 
author of this work devoutly accepts the miraculous 
portion of St. Cuthbert’s life, we can record it as our 
opinion that the value of his biography is thereby 
sensibly increased. We say so on purely historical 
grounds. Contemporary records of St. Cuthbert con- 
tain many allusions to miraculous powers in the holy 
man, and such facts are too easily lost sight of, too 
readily disregarded, in our attempts to fathom the 
lives of the earliest Christian priests. A national hero 
like St. Cuthbert deserved a sympathetic biography, 
and the volume before us is well deserving of this 
title. It is, moreover, eminently illustrative of St. 
Cuthbert’s surroundings. Little that is really useful 
in forming an estimate of the character and life of 
St. Cuthbert has been neglected; even the topo- 
graphy of the districts made sacred by his sojourn is 
described and illustrated by maps. 

We suppose there are few brighter examples of 
devotion to duty than St. Cuthbert. As monk and 
Prior of Mailros, at Lindisfarne, at Farne Island, 
and finally as Bishop of Lindisfarne, there is ever 
present in all his actions a noble sacrifice of self to the 
duties, heavy and immeasurably responsible as they 
— which his position and the times imposed upon 

im. 

So much interest attaches to the wanderings and 
ultimate destination of St. Cuthbert’s body that we 
are glad the Archbishop has devoted so much space to 
this portion of his work, and we agree with his con- 
clusions as to the disposition of the body at the time 
of the Reformation. 


Shakespeariana, No. XXXV., November, 1886, vol. iii. 
(Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Com- 


pony) i ' 
It is always gratifying to English readers to meet 


with evidences of loving labour on the part of Ameri- 
can ‘students in that past which is common to both 
nations ; and it may be added that when the subject 
concerned is Shakespeare, the well-known enthusiasm 
of our cousins is peculiarly welcome. Roughly speak- 
ing Shakespeariana is to America what the New 
Shakspere Society is to our own country ; which is to 


say, that it is more elementary, but on that account 
admirably suited to the objects in view. Those of our 
readers who do not know of this publication will gain 
an idea of its nature by reading the contents of the 
number under notice: ‘‘ The Sisters of Portia,” by 
E. Cavazza; “ Shylock,” by Jonathan Trumbull ; “The 
Editors of Shakespeare,” by J. Parker Norris; “A 
School of Shakespeare—Outline of a Scheme for a 
Course of Shakespeare Study,” by Prof. Wm. Taylor 
Thom ; Shakespeare Societies; The Drama; Literary 
Notes ; Miscellany ; Selected Reprints—Prolegomena 
to Folio of 1623. In course of time, no doubt, much 
of the wealth of material in illustration of Shakespeare 
which has been collected in this country may be trans- 
ferred to the pages of Shakespeariana ; but the original 
and suggestive articles which also appear in this publi- 
cation are worthy the attention of many English 
readers. 


Leicestershire Pedigrees and Royal Descents. By the 
Rev. W. G. Dimock FLETCHER, M.A. Parts 
II. and III. 


1886.) 

This work, which is being issued to subscribers in 
parts, does not fall off in interest, and can scarcely 
fail to give satisfaction to those who support Mr. 
Fletcher in his undertaking. Part II. has a plate of 
very interesting Leicestershire portraits, viz., those of 
Sir Henry Halford, President of the Royal College of 
Physicians; Lady Jane Grey; William Heygate, M.P., 
and Lord Mayor of London in 1822; Sir Geoffrey 
Palmer, Attorney-General; Sir Christopher Packe, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1655 ; William Wollaston, 
M.A.; Lord Macaulay; Robert Herrick ; the Marquis 
of Granby ; Lady Manners; Richard Earl Howe, the 
celebrated Admiral ; and Emanuel Scrope - Howe. 
Another plate contains illustrations of the residence 
of the Bates and Kirklands at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and various seals and arms. Part III. has a plate of 
portraits, two of which are of Francis Beaumont, the 
poet ; that of Mary Bond, wife of John Eyrick, is a 
remarkable portrait ; and there are others of interest. 
There are also illustrations of arms in this part. We 
mention these illustrations particularly because we 
conceive them to be a very commendable feature in 

ublications of this kind. The work should be of much 
interest to American genealogists. 


Sunlight, By H. P. Maret. Second edition. 
(London: Triibner, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xii,1 80. 

Mr. Malet for the first time, we believe, draws 
substantial attention to the influence of sunlight in 
the formation of the world. He attributes to it, 
indeed, the first creative power, asserting that ‘‘ there 
is no difficulty in tracing all to light acting on matter 
sensitive to it; that matter absorbed sunlight to 
maintain its own light of life; caskets of earth mate- 
rial retain that light, and give it back as fire from 
those materials. The whole process tells of a God of 
Light, of a creation by the Light of Life.” Whether 
Mr. Malet’s theory holds good in its entirety it is 
impossible to say at this moment ; but that geologists 
have ignored a very potent factor in their calculations 
by the omission, except in a very minor degree, of the 
influences of light, there can be no longer any doubt. 
We shall expect to hear something more upon this 
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important subject now that Mr, Malet has issued his 
important little book. 


A Grammar of the Old Friesie Language, By ADLEY 
H. Cummins. Second edition. (London: 
Triibner, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xvi, 128. 

We cordially welcome this second edition of Mr. 
Cummins’s Friesic Grammar, which is a great im- 
provement on the first edition, which was reviewed in 
tliese columns some years ago. All students of Old 
English ought to possess it. It is compact, clear, and 
understandable, and the reading lessons are a perfect 
model of what such should be. They are made up of 
passages from old laws and literary fragments, the 
dates of which are given. Mr. Cummins deserves the 
thanks of all students of English. 








Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society. 
Vol. III., Part II. (Colchester.) 8vo. 

This active society generally publishes papers of 
more than usual interest, and the part before us is no 
exception to the rule. Dr. Laver’s accounts of 
Roman roads near to Colchester, the Roman villa at 
Alresford, and the tessellated pavement found at Head 
Street ; Mr. J. Horace Round’s documents relating 
to Colchester Castle; Mr. G. A. Lowndes’s inventory 
of the household goods of Sir Thomas Barrington, 
1626, being extremely valuable. There are three 
excellent illustrations of the Roman remains, 





Correspondence. 


—»—— 
LORD BACON. 
[Ante, vol. xvi., p. 66.] 

A correspondent of the Antiqguary, writing on Lord 
Bacon, has recently pointed out, as has been often 
done before, that that designation of him is “errone- 
ous,” since the titles by which Sir Francis Bacon was 
raised to the peerage were: First, Baron Verulam ; 
and secondly, Viscount St. Albans—never Lord Bacon. 

Some years ago, when compiling a biographical 
sketch of Lord Bacon, my attention was particularly 
called to this point, as I felt that such authorities 
as Lord Campbell, who wrote Bacon’s life, Lord 
Macaulay, his essayist, and so keen a critic as the 
elder Disraeli, to say nothing of Dr. Johnson and 
others, never could willingly have perpetuated a pal- 
pable error, and that, therefore, there must be some 
justification for, or some sense in which we may use, 
the term Lord Bacon, as applied to Lord Verulam. 

I believe the case to be thus; Sir Francis Bacon 
was created Lord Keeper, March 7, 1617 ; and Lord 
Chancellor, January 4, 1618: but it was not until 
July 11, 1618, that he was raised to the peerage by 
patent as Baron Verulam. He was consequently in 
the interval between March 7, 1617, and July 7, 1618, 
although not a peer of the realm by special patent 
creation, indisputably entitled to be addressed as 
‘*Lord ;” and from letters to him extant it is clear 
he was so addressed, viz., Lord [Keeper] Bacon, or 
Lord [Chancellor] Bacon. During that time then 
he was undoubtedly also, by way of abbreviation, 





spoken of concisely as Lord Bacon, it being a simpler 
and shorter designation than Lord Keeper Bacon, or 
Lord Chancellor Bacon; and after his creation as a 
peer by patent as Lord Verulam, the old form of 
speaking and writing of him was probably still and 
most usually maintained, in which sense, viz. merely 
as a homely and terse abbreviation, it may be perhaps 
held that it is hypercritical to state that to write or 
speak of Lord Bacon is erroneous altogether. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, one of his contemporaries, wrote : 
“Lord Bacon was equally excellent in speaking and 
writing. 

The late Charles Macaulay, Lord Macaulay’s 
brother, told me that the delightful essay on “‘ Lord 
Bacon,” by Lord Macaulay, was written at sea, when, 
of course, without a library to refer to. 

FREDERIC R. SURTEES. 

Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone, 

August 3, 1887. 


THE FIRSF MAYOR OF LONDON. 


[Anée, p. 109]. 

Since my paper on the above subject appeared in 
the Antiquary, I have noted another reference to 
AEthelwine [‘‘ Eilwin ”] and Robert, sons of Leofstan 
of London. This is a letter of Archbishop Theobald, 
addressed “ Eilwino Leofstani filio et R. fratri ejus et 
Johanni filio Radulfi et omnibus tenentibus de Ecclesia 
Christi Cant.” As Theobald was consecrated at the 
beginning of 1139, we may place the letter subsequent 
to that date; and it was probably previous to the 
deposition of Jeremiah in 1143. ‘* John, son of Ralf 
(fitz Everard),” was a city magnate throughout the 
reign of Stephen. The identification of these persons 
enables us to explain the bearing of this letter as re- 
lating to London. This has not been done by its 
editor, Mr. J. B. Sheppard, in whose valuable report 
on the Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury (5th Report Hist. MSS., App. i., p. 446 4) it is 


printed. 
sedi J. H. Rounp. 
rig! . 


BELL CHRONOGRAMS, 

Chronograms on bells are apparently very rare in 
England, judging from the circumstance that while 
several Continental examples are enumerated by Mr. 
Hilton in his well-known work on this subject, only 
one English instance is reported by him (Chrono- 
grams, \. 5)—at Clifton-on-Teme, Worcestershire— 
and from his remarks there appears to be some doubt 
whether the sentence be ‘‘ inscribed on the bell itself,” 
or was simply a passing record of the casting in 1668, 
according to the date contained in the chronogram: 

HENRICVs IEFFREYES KENELMo DeVoVIt. 

A good, and almost unique example is recorded by 
a correspondent in the Relzguary (xiv. 186). Accord- 
ing to his account the bells in St. Leonard’s Church, 
Bridgnorth, six in number, were cast in 1681, and this 
date is given in the following chronogram on the sixth 
bell : 


QVARTA FVI NVNC SEXTA SONO MODVLATA 
TONABO. 

T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 

Salterton, Devonshire. 
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184 THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. <All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. . 


NotTE.—AU Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C, ; 


—>——_ 
For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen ; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘* Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards; 
10s. 6¢.—104, care of Manager. 

Littré’s French Dictionary, 5 vols., 1878.—Offers to 
100A, care of Manager. 

Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for sale. —308, care of Manager. 

Several good Brass Rubbings for sale or exchahge. 
—F, W. Lambert, care of London Institution, Fins- 
bury Circus, London. 

Antiquary for 1886, in parts, 5s. English His- 
torical Review, Part L, 28. 6¢,—Gatrill, Mistley, 
Manningtree. 


ey SEI 


ee 


MS. of an authorization of King George III. to his 
Queen, to appoint any officers for the management of 
her property whom she might like. Privy Seal of 
George II., six inches across, attached. Dated ‘‘ 14th 
day of April in the second year of our reign ” (1762). 
Signed ‘‘ Yorke of Yorke.” Offers wanted. Can be 
seen by appointment.—J. Hart, 165, Manor Place, 
London, S.E. 

Bartolozzi.—Private collection old Bartolozzi En- 
gravings for disposal reasonably. Large number, 
plain and coloured.—5A, care of Manager. 

A Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament, in 
original cloth, with front, splendid copy, 15s.—P., 
care of Manager. 

Poems by Rochester, Roscomon, and Dorset, Earls 
of, two vols. in one, illustrations, etc. (Glasgow, 1756), 
42.—R., care of Manager. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 


or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage y 


same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Mackie’s Castles, etc., of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
100A, care of Manager. 

Wind Voices, by P. B. Marston.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

English Psalter about 1550-60.—W., care of 
Manager. 

Ferguson’s Wanderings in France and Switzerland. 
—IO0A, care of Manager. 

Old Views: Kirby Hall, Northants; Barrington 
Court, Somerset ; Compton-Winyates, Warwickshire. 
State size and price.—L., care of Manager. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Ist edition. 
Alice Through the Looking Glass, Ist edition. Hunt- 
ing of the Snark, Ist edition.—M., care of Manager. 

Buxton’s Freedom and Slavery in British West 
Indies, fcap. ; Longman, 1860. Chippendale, Tho., 
Designs for Household Furniture; folio, plates; 
London, 1762. Fergusson’s Antiquities. Oldmixon’s 
British Empire in America, 2 vols. ; London, 1708. 
Memoirs of the Princess Lamballe ; edited by a Lady. 
History of the County of Bedford; earliest date 
known. Woman’s Duties; published by Miss E, Faith- 
ful at the Victoria Press, Ferguson’s Wanderings in 
France and Switzerland. Grant Allen’s Physiological 
Esthetics. — Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 








